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J HE comments of the professional and other journals on the 
question of the reconstruction of the Venetian Campanile 
are extremely interesting. Undoubtedly, Mr. C. Howard 

Walker will prove to have been right in his opinion, that a 

considerable part of the lower portion of the shaft will be 

found still standing, and that the foundations are practically 
undisturbed ; so that a reconstruction on the same spot seems 
to be justified, not only by the sentiment which wishes to see 
the Campanile, if restored at all, occupy the same spot on 
which it stood for more than a thousand years, but by consid- 
erations of economy. As to whether it should be rebuilt at all 
opinions differ. The Paris Figaro has interviewed a large 
number of artists on the subject, beginning with Ziem, the 
great painter of Venetian scenes. He, it appears, does not 
wish to see it reconstructed; and many other painters and 
sculptors agree with him. In particular, they fear that archi- 
tects may be allowed to play their “antics” about the tower. 
Among the architects, who, naturally, look on the matter with 
less sentiment, and a calmer conception of the artistic relations 
of the Campanile, the opinion seems to be general that the long, 
low buildings surrounding the Piazza of St. Mark, made still 
lower in effect by the strong horizontal lines of their arcades, 
need, to give them picturesque effect, the contrast of the lofty 
vertical mass of the tower. Whether the Campanile should be 
rebuilt exactly as it stood before is, however, a question about 
which architects differ. ‘The editor of the London Builder 
gives vigorous expression to the opinion, in which we cannot 
quite agree with him, that the “ packing-box” story, as he 
calls it, ‘between the arcaded loggia at the top of the shaft and 
the pyramidal roof, never was anything but an unstudied 
and ungraceful makeshift to gain extra height, and should not 

be repeated. It is true that this story, decorated only by a 

coarse inlaid panelling, was heavy and uninteresting in appear- 

ance, but it served to give to the upper part of the tower a 

silhouette which was not only, to our mind, pleasing in itself, 

but was so characteristic of Venice, that, merely as a matter of 

sentiment, it would be a pity to change it. We remember a 

considerable number of Italian bell-towers, from that at 

Florence to some in Rome, and while the detail and propor- 

tions of the shafts of many of them are much more beautiful 

than those of the Venetian Campanile, none have an outline so 
well suited to the picturesqueness and variety of the group of 
buildings surrounding the Piazza. At the same time it would 
be easy to preserve the outline, without reproducing the coarse 
ornamentation, and, notwithstanding the opinion of those who 
would like to have the Campanile not only rebuilt, stone by 
stone, and brick by brick, but painted over after completion to 
imitate the * patina” of age, we should not object to seeing 
the “ packing-box ” story made beautiful and interesting by 
sculpture or otherwise, as a memorial of the rebuilding. As to 
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Sansovino’s Loggetta, which could hardly be improved upon, it 
is, fortunately, quite possible to restore it exactly in its former 
shape, and, practically, out of its own fragments; so that there 
is no reason why our children should not see the Campanile 
substantially as we have seen it, but with added beauty and 
interest. 





| HE people of the United States might with advantage in- 
terest themselves in the South American States, which 

have utilized the long interval of peace that they have 
enjoyed to enter upon a career of internal and commercial de- 
velopment which promises to be a brilliant one. Several new 
railways have been begun, on both sides of the Andes chain, 
and, before long, the plains of the upper Amazon and the La 
Plata will undoubtedly be made readily accessible to us by 
railways from the Pacific Coast. As pieces of engineering, 
some of the new lines are of rather startling interest. The 
last one, which is to cross the Andes from Lima, by way of 
Matucana, has already been constructed to its highest level, 
in the Paso de Galera, where it penetrates the ridge dividing 
the Pacific from the Atlantic slope by means of a tunnel, two 
miles long, at an elevation of nearly sixteen thousand feet 
above the sea. It is not surprising to learn that there is a fine 
view from the summit of the pass, and that trains stop fifteen 
minutes at the station at the entrance of the tunnel, to give 
passengers an opportunity of enjoying it. 





. FEW years ago, Colonel North, the “ Nitrate King,” as 
A he was called, who had made an enormous fortune out of 

the Chilian deposits of nitrate of soda, undertook to build 
a mansion at Eltham,near London. He secured eighty-four acres 
of land, and built a house which is said to have cost, with the 
out-buildings, about a million dollars. For a time, the mansion 
and estate, which were known under the name of Avery Hill, 
formed the topic of endless illustrated articles in the profes- 
sional newspapers. In the end, Colonel North quarrelled with 
his architect, Mr. Cutler, and their relations ended in a lawsuit, 
which turned out, we believe, in Mr. Cutler's favor. Not long 
afterwards, Colonel North died, and the property, after lying 
idle for some years, has at last been sold, for one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand dollars, to the London County Council, 
which will make a public park of the grounds, and will utilize 
the mansion in some way to be hereafter determined. 





Paris, M. Fournier, has made a study of boiler explosions, 

a large portion of which he thinks to be due to the ineffi- 
ciency of the safety-valves in common use. As he observes, a 
safety-valve which is held to its seat by a spiral spring, as is 
the case with those on small and cheap boilers, never shows 
at the valve, when open, a pressure so great, by many pounds 
to the square inch, as that which actually exists inside 
the boiler, for the reason that as soon as the valve opens in the 
slightest degree, the escape of a portion of the steam just 
under the valve reduces the pressure of the remainder. Sup- 
posing the safety-valve to be set to open, for example, at one 
hundred pounds to the square inch, while it will begin to leak 
steam at that pressure, it cannot be held open until the boiler 
pressure is far beyond that, as the pressure required to hold it 
open must be one hundred pounds to the square inch plus 
whatever is lost under the valve by the escape of a portion of 
the steam. Moreover, as, with a cheap valve, the force of the 
spiral spring increases greatly as it is compressed by opening 
the valve widely, while the wider opening of the valve reduces 
still more the local tension of the steam, it follows that to hold 
the valve up, so as to keep an annular opening around it equal 
in width to one-fourth the diameter of the valve, which is nec- 
essary to give free escape to the steam, requires a pressure 
inside the boiler far greater than that at which the safety- 
valve is set, the difference varying with the spring, the 
pressure and the size of the valve. In this country, the simple 
spring safety-valve is only used on the cheapest boilers, our 
engineers having long understood its defects, but M. Fournier’s 
interesting paper will be useful, even here, as showing clearly 
the nature of the danger attendant upon its employment. 


Aw instructor in science at the College of the Sorbonne, in 
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to Athens, writes to La Construction Moderne a letter 

which will interest architects, and, particularly, those 
American architects who have made a scientific study of the 
monuments on the Athenian Acropolis. Mr. Harvey, it may 
be remarked, belongs to the modern school of architects, in 
that he likes to compare the information furnished by poets 
and essayists in regard to architecture, with the evidence of 
his own senses, and, occasionally, with the conclusions which his 
trained intelligence suggests to him. Studying, before the 
ruins of the Propylea, the rapturous description of Baedeker’s 
Guide, he was surprised to read that the interior columns, of 
the Ionic order, were three feet two inches in diameter at the 
foot, and thirty-three feet seven inches high. This would 
make them nearly eleven diameters high, and, as a conscien- 
tious pupil of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, he was not prepared 
to admit that an antique example of the order could be so 
abnormally slender. Moreover, the height given by Baedeker 
would bring the capitals of the interior columns to a level with 
the cornice of the exterior order, and, as it is to be presumed 
that the portico was covered with marble slabs, like other 
structures of the kind at that period, it is obvious that the 
covering, with interior columns of the height given, would show 
from the front above the cornice. As this is hardly admissible, 
Mr. Harvey concludes that the interior columns, of which only 
the bases and a few fragments remain, were probably of the 
same height as the exterior ones, which would give them a 
proportion of nine diameters, and that they carried architrave 
blocks, at the same level with those of the exterior order, on 
which the marble ceiling slabs could rest safely; and this view 
is confirmed by the fact that an architrave block, apparently 
belonging to an interior order, still lies on the ground among 
the other fragments of the building. 


MM LAURENCE HARVEY, who has just made a visit 


gives expression to a thought which has probably crossed 

the minds of many other architects, that the Greeks, not- 
withstanding their exquisite keenness of perception, and sense 
of beauty, did not always show that completeness of concep- 
tion of their buildings which a modern architect regards as 
necessary, and which is so characteristic of the medieval period. 
In the Theseum, as he points out, the columns of the porticos 
are laid out without any regard to the ceiling panels, and, in 
consequence, the marble slabs of the latter are sustained by 
stones placed almost at random, or, at least, corresponding 
neither with the colonnades nor with the walls of the cella ; 
and, in order to find a support for some of these stones, it has 
been necessary to raise the ceiling of the western portico about 
eight inches above that of the lateral porticos. In the same 
way, the northern portico of the Erectheum, beautiful as every 
one acknowledges it to be, is longer than the front of the build- 
ing behind it. The fact that this brings the opening between 
the two middle columns, and the door behind them, out of the 
axis of the main body of the temple would not, probably, dis- 
turb the Greeks, who did not care for exact symmetry ; but, 
looking from the court of the Erectheum, which was open to 
every one, the misfit of the portico must have been painfully 
obvious. 


MM: HARVEY, in speaking of other Athenian buildings, 


J HE University of Pennsylvania has come into possession 
of the first instalment of a collection of Babylonian in- 
scribed tablets which promises to surpass in interest the 

famous collection of cones belonging to the British Museum. 

It seems that Professor Hilprecht, of the University, who has 

been making excavations at Nippur, in the Euphrates Valley, 

has come upon what seems to be a library, or storehouse of 
records, connected with the temple of the Sun in that city. 

These records are written on tablets, presumably made of soft 

clay, and burned, after being inscribed, like the cones used 

elsewhere in Babylonia; and Professor Hilprecht estimates 
that one hundred and fifty thousand of them are buried in the 
ruins of the temple. The tablets appear to date from the thir- 
tieth to the fiftieth century before the Christian era, so that 
some of them, at least, must have been written long before 

Abraham was called from Ur of the Chaldees to the land of 

Canaan. In the case of the inscribed cones of the British 

Museum, nearly all the inscriptions so far deciphered are simply 

records of the transfer of real or personal estate, answering to 

our registries of deeds and mortgages, except that the Baby- 
lonians made records of transactions more trifling than those 


which usually appear in our registry-books; but the Hilprecht 
tablets may prove to contain matter much more interesting. 





J HE United States Bureau of Forestry is making rapid 
progress in systematizing the work which it has undertaken 
in response to the demand from citizens and municipalities 

for expert assistance. The former Section of Tree Planting 

has now been transformed into the Division of Forest Exten- 
sion, and includes in its province the study of methods for en- 
couraging the natural spread of forests. In certain portions of 
the West the timbered tracts, which occur mainly on the borders 
of the rivers, have extended two miles up the course of the 
stream within the past twenty-five years, and it is believed that 
a great deal can be accomplished by encouraging this natural 
forest extension. In the same way, forest tracts now sparsely 
covered with timber may, it is thought, be made more dense simply 
by preparing the barren soil between the trees for the germina- 
tion and growth of the seeds which naturally fall upon it. Mean- 
while, the interest of the public in the subject seems to have 
been thoroughly aroused, and the Bureau is busily employed in 
giving advice and assistance to people who wish to improve 
lands now barren. Among others, municipal Water Boards now 
show great interest in planting trees over the water-shed of 
their reservoirs. ‘The Metropolitan Water Board of Massachu- 
setts has already planted one hundred and seventy-five acres of 
new forest, and has young trees in readiness for planting a large 
additional tract this autumn. The Water Department of the 
city of Woonsocket, R. I., is also about to plant. the terri- 
tory under its control in the same way. As has been already 
noticed, several railroad companies have undertaken tree-plant- 
ing on a great scale, and some of the Western colleges are setting 
a good example to the farmers of the neighborhood, as well as 
to their students, by experiments in forestry on their grounds. 
NE of the most interesting of modern engineering events is 
the definite opening of the electric railway from Le Fayet, 
or St. Gervais, to Chamonix. It is not long since Cha- 

monix, although one of the most frequented spots in the High 
Alps, could be reached, except by pedestrians, only by a dili- 
gence journey of some fifty-seven miles from Geneva, or by 
carriage from Martigny or Vernayaz, over the picturesque 
but rather terrifying pass of the Téte Noire. Five or six 
years ago, the Paris-Lyons-Mediterranean Railway opened a 
line from Geneva, over the Chamonix road, as far as Le Fayet, 
the station for the Baths of St. Gervais. It will be remem- 
bered that a glacier torrent carried away, in the middle of sum- 
mer, a portion of the great hotel of the baths, with its inmates, 
a few years ago, and a recurrence of the catastrophe was 
guarded against by the curious device of driving a tunnel, 
partly through the rock and partly through the ice, to draw off 
the glacier water harmlessly. From Le Fayet to Chamonix is 
only twelve and one-half miles, but the grades are so steep 
that it was impracticable to continue the railroad any farther, 
and omnibuses were provided by the Company to carry pas- 
sengers the rest of the way. Now, the omnibuses have been 
superseded by the trains of an electric railway, which lands pas- 
sengers at the lower end of the one busy little street of 
Chamonix, beside the path followed by parties ascending the 
Mont Blanc. So far as tourists are concerned, the two rail- 
ways afford, perhaps, an agreeable change from the long and 
dusty diligence journey from Geneva, but those who have tried 
to find hotel accommodation in Chamonix during the busy sea- 
son will understand that great changes must take place in the 
picturesque little town to provide for the increased travel. It 
is said that the electric road is to be extended through the val- 
ley to Argentiére, and perhaps beyond, and this would do much 
to relieve Chamonix. 








HE Prize of Rome in architecture of the Paris School of 
Fine Arts has been awarded to M. Prost, pupil of M. 
Lambert. M. Chifflot, pupil of MM. Daumet, Girault 

and Esquié, is First Second Grand Prize, and M. Coutan, 
pupil of M. Pascal, the Second Second Grand Prize. The 
programme called for a design for a National Printing 
Establishment, containing museums for specimens of books, 
printing-presses and so on; salesrooms for public documents 
and books on fine-art, which, it will be remembered, are usually 
published in France with Government assistance; a residence 
for the Director, with stables, state apartments and other dis- 
positions suitable to an official of high rank; dwellings for the 
subordinate officials; and store-rooms, printing-rooms, binderies 
and other adjuncts of the manufacture of books. 
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DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND DURING 
THE MIDDLE AGES.1— IX. 


RECAPITULATION. 


O shortly recapitulate, on lines set out by Prof. Roger Smith, we 
may sum up the periods and characteristics marking the birth, 
development and decadence of medieval architecture in England 

as follows : — 

Romanesque and Norman prevailed during the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, as previously illustrated and described at length in Ameri- 
can Architect, No. 1328, page 76. 

Characteristics : — Arches invariably semicircular. Piers, low, 
round and massive. Windows, very narrow and widely splayed 
internally only, as loop-holes for defence. Doorways, deeply recessed, 
becoming more and more enriched as the period advanced. General 
construction, essentially massive and wasteful of material, being 
hurriedly built for immediate defence against hostile surroundings. 

Buttresses were broad, but of small and uniform projection. Roofs 
were low in pitch, covered with lead and used as a “ fighting deck ” 
for purposes of defence. Later in the period we find the mouldings 
enriched with the chevron or zigzag, the billet, chain, lozenge and 
nailhead; the capitals of the columns were decorated with incised 
ornamentation, made up of curved interlacing bands developed on a 
cushion-shaped bell; these enrichments are distinctive of the style 
and period, and entirely disappear on the advent of the pointed 
arch, they are never found on buildings erected subsequent to the 
close of the twelfth century. 

Early English, or First Pointed, obtained during the thirteenth 
century, as previously illustrated and described at length in No. 1361, 
page 28. 

Characteristics : — Arches, acutely pointed, lancet in form. Piers, 
slender in form, made up of clustered shafts, bound together by zones. 
Windows, broadly splayed internally, as before, but also splayed, 
slightly, externally; later in the period these single lights were 
grouped together in pairs under one arch, the pier between them 
being in still later cases reduced to a mullion (the inception of the 
Gothic window) and the overhead space filled-in with one stone, 
pierced with small circles (the inception of Gothic tracery), in which 
form it was called plate tracery. Doorways, deeply recessed, elabor- 
ately moulded, the dog-tooth and other conventional carving entirely 
replacing the decorations of the Norman period. In the capitals of 
the columns, a clear concave bell replaced the convex cushion, and 
was decorated by freely relieved conventional foliage of most distine- 
tive character entirely replacing the incised decoration of the Nor- 
man period. 

The buttresses, that before were plain, increased in projection by 
steps and stages and became prominent features. Gablets, carved 
finials and crockets appear as altogether new features. Flat wall- 
surfaces, as in spandrels, become decorated with relieved diaper 
patterns. toofs gradually increase in pitch to the full equilateral 
triangle, the crenellated parapet forming the leading element of defen- 
sive architecture. 

Decorated Geometric, or Second Pointed, flourished during the four- 
teenth century, as fully illustrated and described in No. 1364, page 52. 

Characteristics : — Arches, equilateral in form. Piers, light, grace- 
ful and moulded, showing a general and marked advance in the art 
of constructive masonry. Windows, large, divided up into several 
lights by moulded mullions. These were continued up into the heads 
in geometric patterns, forming true (or bar) tracery of wonderful 
beauty. Doorways, enriched with figure-sculpture and carvings of 
natural forms and foliage, fully relieved, the distinctive conventional 
“ball-flower” replacing the earlier “dog-tooth” decoration in the 
hollow mouldings. In the capitals of the columns we find natural 
reproductions of the ivy, oak, maple and the forms of birds of 
wonderful sharpness that cannot be excelled at the present time. 

Buttresses increase in importance, as leading features, as the walls 
become less massive in construction and the thrusts from contiguous 
arches become more concentrated. They increase in projection by 
numerous offsets, and stand aloft as counterforts decorated with cano- 
pies and figures, gablets, finials, crockets, more or less elaborately 
moulded and carved. 

Roofs became of less pitch than in the previous period and they 
are often open to the framing and are panelled and moulded and 
decorated with carvings. 

The pointed pointedness of the first Gothic, that replaced the 
round roundness of the Norman, became noticeably moderated in 
acuteness and more refined and cultured in all its details. 

Perpendicular, or Third Pointed, flourished during the fifteenth 
century, as described and fully illustrated in No. 1369, page 91. 

Characteristics: — Arches, becoming more depressed or obtuse, 
always less than equilateral. Piers, lozenge-shaped on plan, moulded 
and panelled. Windows, greatly increased in size and much sub- 
divided, the main mullions richly moulded, carried up perpendicularly 
through the head, also divided in the height by transoms, forming 
several stories of lights, filled-in with richly colored glass in leaded 
lights in heraldic devices. Doorways, richly moulded, the outside 
mouldings carried up and returned over the head, enclosing spandrels 
decorated with cuspated panelling charged with crowns, roses, shields 

and armorial bearings. 

Panelling, as a salient feature, is found as a surface decoration or 
enrichment, more or less elaborated, wherever it can be introduced. 
Fan-tracery in vault-groining, though not found in ordinary domestic 





1 Continued from No. 1378, page 60. 
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work, is seen in the cloisters, the private chapels and chantries of the 
period, and is one of the uid and most characteristic glories of 
the age. 

Buttresses become excessively prominent, being bold in projection 
and carried high up as counterforts finished with dome-shaped 
turrets highly ornamented with panelling, carved crockets and finials, 
and decorated with fully relieved crowns, portcullis and armorial 
devices. 

Open-timber roofs of moderate pitch and of the characteristic 
hammer-beam construction appear for the first time towards the 
close of the period, the timbers moulded and carved and the spandrels 
filled-in with open panelling, the roof-trusses carried on carved-stone 
corbels low down in the walls. 

The Tudor style of architecture obtained during the sixteenth 
century under the princes of the Tudor line, as fully illustrated and 
described in No. 1374. 

Characteristics : —Arches, four centred, and, in the latter part of the 
period, three centred or semi-elliptical. Windows, wide, still divided 
by numerous mullions and transoms, the traceried heads, the glory 
of the past, finally disappearing in the square-headed light, or lintel. 

Doorways, moulded and outlined as before, plainer and less pre- 
tentious, the Tudor rose, the portcullis and fleur-de-lis being the most 
common forms of ornamentation. The general features in panelling, 
buttresses and roof-construction remained, but the richness of detail 
gradually disappeared and the simple architectural treatment of 
medieval forms and styles gradually faded away into rapid incon- 
gruity and coarse, meaningless vulgarity. By the close of the sixteenth 
century all trace of medieval art, as a living style of architecture, 
had ceased to exist; and, as the Classic styles of the Augustine period 
expired in the Dark Ages before the birth of medizval art, so the 
latter disappeared in the political and social chaos that succeeded 
the great revival of letters of the sixteenth century. Tempora mu- 
tantur, et nos mutamur in illis ! Tuos. C. Sorsy. 

[The end.] 





“FIREPROOF WOOD,” SO-CALLED. 


ROM time to time during the last year several questions have 
been put to the undersigned and to Professor Norton in regard 
to fire-resistant materials on which our practice in dealing with 

slow-burning or mill-construction had given us no experience. From 
these questions originated the plan for the work in Insurance En- 
gineering now in progress. 

Among these questions were two upon which we now report. 

The undersigned was asked, as President of the Boston Manu- 
facturers Mutual Fire Insurance Co., what fire-resistant material 
would best serve for shelving a library. Professor Norton was con- 
sulted on the best method of constructing a fire-resistant and sound- 
proof partition for the separation of many rooms upon one floor, in 
each of which there might be constant practice in music, both vocal 
and instrumental, without such passing of sound as to be an annoy- 
ance or interruption. These two problems have been made the first 
subjects of investigation in Insurance Engineering. 

Upon the question of shelving, which also covers door and window 
frames, dadoes, mopboards and other interior finish, much remains to 
be done. As yet our report must relate more to what is not fit to be 
used in a building which is otherwise constructed of incombustible 
material than of what is suitable and safe. On the negative side the 
evidence is conclusive that wood, whether treated chemically and 
called fireproof, whether painted with what are called fireproof 
paints, and unless covered with fire-resistant materials of consider- 
able thickness, is unfit to be used for interior finish in buildings which 
are otherwise of incombustible materials. 

We do not say fireproof buildings because the chief danger of 
destruction or great injury by fire comes from the burning of the 
contents of buildings of every type permitted under city building- 
ordinances, and not from the combustion of the material of the build- 
ing itself. 

Some of the so-called fireproof wood is less liable to rapid ignition 
and spread of fire from the immediate contact of flame than wood 
which has not been chemically treated. Wood which has not been 
chemically treated may also be in some measure protected from 
quick ignition and the rapid spread of fire by the so-called fireproof 

aints or, in warehouses for storage, by good whitewash or kalsomine. 
Wood or plastering of any kind, treated or untreated, when covered 
with any of the common varnishes, becomes a medium for the very 
rapid spread of fire originating from the smallest cause. 

In dealing with shelving for libraries or museums, the new material 
known as uralite, not yet attainable, promises to be the most suitable 
and absolutely safe material at low cost yet known. It is hoped 
that large works corresponding to those now supplying Russia, where 
it was invented, and England, where a large supply is taken up for 
home use, will soon be established in this country. 

The next feasible alternative seemed to be what is called “electric 
fireproof wood ” or simply “ fireproof wood.” The undersigned had 
little confidence in the chemical processes to which wond is subjected 
in making it slightly fire-resistant or not quickly flammable, the 
treatment being old and well-known and, when revived under the name 
“ electric,” subject to greater suspicion, because electricity is not used 
in the treatment in this country. There is a process, of which we 

have information, now being applied in Germany in which an electric 
current is said to be applied for this purpose and of which we are 
promised samples. 
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In order, however, to remove all doubt, especially since these 
woods had been used in war-vessels and had been authorized under 
the somewhat stringent building-ordinances of the city of New York, 
it was decided to make the tests now reported. 

A request was sent by the undersigned, as President of the Boston 
Manufacturers Mutual Fire Insurance Co., to the following six com- 
panies making so-called fireproof wood to supply shelves suitable for a 
library or museum of different kinds of wood: The Fireproofine 
Manufacturing Co., New York; American Wood Fireproof Co., 
Ltd., New York; New York Fireproof Wood Co., New York ; 
The Electric Fireproofing Co., New York; Standard Wood Fire- 
proofing & Chemical Co., Philadelphia; The Ignifuge Co. of 
America, New York. 

Three companies complied with the request, namely: The Electric 
Fireproofing Co., New York; The Fireproofine Manufacturing Co., 
New York; Standard Wood Fireproofing & Chemical Co., Philadel- 
phia. 

Efforts have been made to induce the officers or agents to be pres- 
ent at the tests and to witness their impartial quality. This request 
was only complied with by one company. 

Other experts in matters of insurance have been present and we 
have taken the opportunity to subject some other fire-resistant mate- 
rials, which may be used for inside finish to the same tests at the 
same time. 

We have been obliged to use rather small pieces in our present 
tests. As soon as we get the buildings up for the Experiment Sta- 
tion, a room of sufficient size within the walls of a concrete building 
will be placed at the disposal of the makers of fire-resistant material, 
where full-sized finish may be exposed to direct ignition from the 
contact of burning material; or, what is of much greater importance, 
to the high temperatures almost instantly generated from the com- 
bustible contents of mills, works and warehouses. The heat thus 
generated rises to the melting point of the fusible solder of the auto- 
matic sprinkler, 160 degrees Fahr., in 30 to 60 seconds ; to the ignit- 
ing point of fibres and untreated wood, 600 to 1,000 degrees Fahr., 
in two or three minutes ; and often reaches the melting point of cast- 
iron, about 2,300 degrees Fahr., before the fire is extinguished. 

Proofs of this report will be submitted to each of the three com- 
panies who have supplied the materials tested before going to press, 
in order to give them the opportunity to make any further sugges- 
tions that may be suitable, a final test after such submission being 
appointed for August 1, at 10 a. M., in No. 2} Walker Building, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, at which final tests all the 
makers of so-called fireproof wood will be asked to be present in 
person or by attorney. 

A doubt having been expressed by one of the principal promoters 
of the use of so-called fireproof wood, in regard to what he called 
our “ theoretic methods” of dealing with the subject, he also stating 
that it was too late to question the “ absolutely incombustible ” quality 
of this product, as he had certificates to that effect from men of the 
highest scientific authority, I thought it best to make a practical 
test on my own behalf. 

I therefore sent to my country house, where I have a large open 
fireplace, nearly half a bushel of blocks, split wood and shavings of 
all the types of fireproof wood yet submitted for testing, including 
black-walnut, poplar, pine and cherry wood. I first put upon the 
open grate a quantity of newspapers bunched up, in the hope of 
getting sufficient circulation to make newspaper burn. Upon this 
foundation we placed the fireproof material in the form of a cone, 
the preparation beginning at 8 p. M. We lighted the newspaper 
with a match, but found that the weight of the wood had crushed it 
together so that we could not get any good flame from the paper, the 
wood not being ignited. We then shoved more newspaper under 
the grate and used the bellows to keep the paper on fire, in which 
we succeeded, although it took some time. At 8 30 the fireproof 
wood was well ignited, showing a small flame of greenish-orange 
tint, from the distillation of the chemicals. At 8.45 the flames, first 
greenish and orange and then yellow, were from twelve to eighteen 
inches high, with a bed of hot coals underlying the flame. At 9 
o'clock the flame had diminished. The mass constituted a very hot, 
glowing bed, burning more like coal than wood, with a little flame 
of the greenish tint upon the top, derived from small pieces which 
had fallen off at the beginning and had been placed upon the bed of 
coals. At 9 o'clock the mass was a bed of glowing material bearing 
no appearance to wood in the body of the fuel — much more like a hot 
coal fire. This form of combustion lasted until 9.30 Pp. M., when there 
was a small bed left about the size of the top of a hat. After that no 
further notes were taken. In the morning there was perhaps a pint 
or a little more of charcoal left upon the grate. 

The theory of absolute freedom from combustion does not appear 
to be sustained by this practical test. ‘ 

My own conclusion, from my observation of Professor Norton's 
work and the foregving tests, is that the term “ fireproof,” applied to 
chemically treated wood, is a misnomer, tending to mislead persons 
not well informed upon the subject. The claim that any such wood 
is “absolutely incombustible ” is without any warrant in fact. The 
chemical treatment works in some measure as a fire-retardent. 
The wood is less flammable from any direct contact with small 
quantities of burning material. Even if the heat from the burning 
of other substances partially ignites it, the fire goés out when the 
outside cause is withdrawn. On the other hand, if the so-called 
fireproof wooden finish of a building otherwise incombustible is ex- 
posed to a high temperature from the combustion of the contents of 


any room in the building, the chemicals will be speedily distilled ; 
the so-called fireproof wood then becomes ignited and will continue 
to burn or the fire will go out substantially according to the kind of 
wood that has been treated. Many kinds of untreated wood, es- 
pecially whitewood and other types of poplar, are difficult to keep 
on fire in their natural condition. The time and intensity of the 
continued burning in the case of both treated and untreated wood 
depends upon the kind of wood of which the finish is made and upon 
the draughts of air to which the burning material may be exposed. 
If any wood of any kind, treated or untreated, is used for the interior 
finish of a building otherwise of incombustible material, in the judg- 
ment of the undersigned, such wood should be encased in thin metal. 

This conclusion is stated without consultation with Professor 
Norton on this point ; he will give his own conclusions in his report 
without consultation with the undersigned. 

During the progress of this investigation several materials have been 
brought to our attention which either are now made and offered for 
interior finish or soon will be. Preliminary tests of these materials 
will be made at the final test of the so-called fireproof wood, on Au- 
gust 1, which will be duly reported when the report of that final test 
is conclnded. Respectfully submitted, 

‘ Epwarp ATKINSON, Director. 

Boston, MAss., July 24, 1902. 


SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT. 


Copies of the foregoing report of July 24 and of Professor Norton's 
preliminary report of July 24 were sent by registered mail in proof- 
sheets subject to correction, to the representatives of the six com- 
panies named therein, with a request that they should make any 
suggestion, bring in new samples and be represented at the final tests, 
August 1, at 10 o'clock a. M. 

In accordance with this notice, these tests were made and were 
witnessed by representatives of the Fireproofine Manufacturing Com- 
pany, American Wood Fireproofing Company and the Ignifuge 
Company. 

The following supplementary report is made, no reason having 
been given to change any part of the preliminary report made by the 
undersigned or by Professor Norton. 

It should be stated that the only claim made, that the chemically 
treated wood is “ absolutely incombustible,” has been made in writ- 
ing by only one company. The other makers of so-called fireproof 
wood do not claim absolute incombustibility, but only claim that their 
treatment makes the wood a fire-retardent. 

Among others present were the following gentlemen: F. C. 
Schmitz, General Manager, the Fireproofine Mfg. Co., 66 Beaver 
St., New York, N. Y.; A. Eugene Kirby, Secretary, American 
Wood Fireproofine Co., Ltd. 156 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y.; 
J. B. Peters, President, Ignifuge Co. of America, Holland House, 
New York, N. Y.; Perez M. Stewart, Supt. of Buildings, 220 Fourth 
Ave., New York, N. Y.; Rudolph P. Miller, Chie/ Engineer, Bureau 
of Buildings, New York, N. Y.; John Leo Jordan, Ass't Supt. of 
Buildings, 220 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y.; Prof. Ira H. Wool- 
son, Columbia University, New York, N. Y.; John S. Damrell, 
Building Commissioner, 14 Old Court House, Boston, Mass.; Greeley 
S. Curtis, Boston Fire Department, Boston, Mass.; Henry V. 
Thayer, Jnspector, Boston Board of Fire Underwriters, 55 Kilby St., 
Boston, Mass.; C. J. H. Woodbury, 125 Milk St., Boston, Mass. ; 
Franklin Webster, Editor, Insurance Engineering, 120 Liberty 
St, New York, N. Y.; Harry D. Cue, Editor, Insurance Engineer- 
ing, 120 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. 

All persons present were requested to take any exception to the 
methods employed, to suggest any other methods and to aid us in 
making this a final and conclusive trial on the merits of the wood. 
There was nothing developed which has led me to change any part 
of my own report previously given, or my own conclusions. 

I should add that the fire-hazard of a steel-frame and concrete 
building is due to the high temperatures generated in the combustion 
of the.contents of such buildings rather than in the flames which 
may be developed. It therefore follows that the greatest safety will 
be secured by not adding any combustible material in the construction 
of the building to the contents which are to be put into that building 
during its use. Therefore, while I might not, if asked as an under- 
writer, refuse to insure buildings finished with so-called fireproof 
wood at a suitable rate of premium, yet, if asked by the assured for 
advice in their construction, as we are asked by the prospective 
members of the Factory Mutual Insurance Companies how to con- 
struct their works and how to protect them, I should say that the 
building would be distinctly safer if no wood, treated or untreated, 
were used in the flooring or in the finish, or even in the doors. 

We should, then, name several methods of covering the floors with 
incombustible material. We should, then, name several substitutes 
for wood, some of which can be moulded and made decorative for 
the interior finish of windows, doors, mopboards, etc. We should 
also name methods of making doors of a decorative kind which would 
be fire-resistant. 

Time did not suffice to make even a preliminary test of several of 
these substitutes for wcod which we have in hand. A complete test 
will hereafter be made of substitutes for wood for interior finish, of 
substitutes for boards or tiles for flooring, of fire-resistant doors 
moulded and decorated, of materials for shelving which will neither 
burn nor convey heat through their substance, and of outside appli- 
cations for the treatment of wooden surfaces of various kinds. On 
all these subjects a separate report will soon be made. 

















































There is also reason to believe that if some of these chemically 
treated woods, perhaps all, are exposed to a warm, humid atmos- 
phere mould quickly gathers on the back of the finish, between it 
and the wall. This fungus may gradually destroy the cohesion of 
the wood and may be also of a very corrosive nature in respect to 
iron and steel. Tests will be made to determine these points which 
will require lapse of time for their development. Enough is known 
to warrant the caution not to permit any kind of a chemically treated 
wood to be placed in direct contact with any part of the steel-fram- 
ing of a building.! The corrosive effect upon the carpenters’ tools 
used in these tests bears witness to this danger. 

In the body of this report I have suggested that if any wood is 
used for the interior finish of a steel-frame or concrete building, it 
should be encased in metal. I withdraw that suggestion in respect 
to the chemically treated wood, lest fungus or mould should be in- 
creased by the exclusion of the air. If wood in its natural condition 
is encased in metal it should be thoroughly seasoned, so that no fer- 
ment or dry rot, so-called, may occur. For a finish upon a wall the 
metal should be carried over the face, around the edges and ends 
and part way over the back of the finish. 

The theory of the fire-door made of wood encased in tin which has 
long served as a fire-resistant in factory practice is, that while the 
.wood may be slowly carbonized by the heat which passes through 
the metal, yet the exclusion of the oxygen prevents ignition and 
renders the door a heat-retardent so long as even the charcoal main- 
tains its position, charcoal itself being a heat-retardent until ignited. 

One architect in the city of New York has objected to the protec- 
tion of wooden finish with a covering of thin metal, on the ground 
that, in case of a hot fire in the contents of such building, the metal 
would melt. The thin metal customarily used is a sheet of steel 
coated with tin, commonly called tin-plate. Any heat that would 
melt steel would consume unprotected wood in a few seconds, 
whether treated or untreated, and would wreck any steel-framed 
building protected by any covering yet devised. 

Another architect objects to the wooden door encased in tin, on 
the ground that it will warp and curl, showing a strange lack of in- 
formation in regard to common practice in factory construction and 
protection. ‘The wooden door encased in tin has been adopted in 
order to overcome the danger of iron fire-doors, which almost invari- 
ably warp and curl. The wooden door encased in tin has invariably 
served its purpose in holding fire from passing from one room or one 
building to another until the fire-department could get the control of 
the fire in the building in which it has originated. The automatic 
fire-door of this description, first invented by the undersigned and 
since very much improved, is weil known to all architects who have 
given attention to the prevention of loss by fire in factories and 
workshops. Epwarp ATKINSON, Director. 

Bosron, MAss., August 6, 1902. 





REPORT OF PROF. CHARLES L. NORTON, 


The processes of “ fireproofing’ wood by saturating it with a 
solution which, on drying, leaves the pores more or less filled with 
crystals which, when heated, give out gases which retard the combus- 
tion of the wood, are not new. But the recent discussion as to the 
real value of such wood in modern buildings in case of fire, and as to 
the possibility of suitably sampling and testing the product before 
installing, has led to a series of experiments and examinations which 
it is proposed to report here. If “fireproof wood” were in any 
sense fireproof, this discussion would be unnecessary. It is not. It 
is similar to untreated wood except in three particulars: it is slightly 
less liable to be ignited by a brief and feeble application of heat; it 
is less likely to be ignited permanently by contact with a hot body, 
as an electric wire or a fragment of a projectile; and, further, it is 
not so likely to cause so rapid a spread of a fire in some cases, as it 
burns with less flame. “ Fireproof wood” is almost identical with 
untreated wood in the following particulars: It smokes at about the 
same temperature. It can be ignited at about the same temperature. 
It will continue to burn in many cases. It is a good fuel. It makes 
a very hot fire. 


The table of temperatures is given below : — 


Kind of Wood. Treatment. Ignites at | Average. 
1, Pine,....... None. 435° C, = 815° F. | 
2. Whitewood. None 440° C. = 825° F. | | 
16, Cherry...... | None. 485° C.= 905° F. +} | 840° F. 
18. Maple..... . None. 410° C. = 825° F. | | 
19. Ash ....0+-. None. 440°C. = 825° F. ) | 
25. Pine........ Electric Co. 605° C.= 910° F. ) | 
3a, Cherry...... | Electric Co. 505° C. = 910° F. \ | 940° F. 
3. Maple...... } Electric Co. 505° C. = 940° F. { 
4and4A4. Whitewood. | — Electric Co. 510° C. = 950° F. |} 
6. Pine.. ... | Fireproofine Co. 500°0.= 930° F. | | gags p 
5. Whitewood. | Fireprootine Co. 500° C, = 930° F, § . . 
8. Ash....... | Standard Co. 470° C. = 880° F. } 
q. Cherry...... | Standard Co. 440° C, = 825° F. \ 850° F 
10. Maple... .. Standard Co. 450° C. = 840° F. ; | “ . 


15. Whitewood. | Standard Co. 455° C. = 850° F, 

When exposed to a blast of hot gases, the amount of the treated 
and untreated wood consumed is about the same. 

The wood examined was furnished by Mr. Edward Atkinson, as 
indicated by him in the earlier part of this report. Since these 


‘A partial test not yet complete shows the tendency to mould in a very posi- 
tive manner. (August 16.) 
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three kinds are apparently possessed of essentially the same char- 
acteristic, it will be assumed that they are representative of “ fire- 
proof wood,” but the writer will be only too glad to limit his state- 
ments if he finds that any of the manufacturers who have failed to 
send us samples have an essentially superior article. 

Examination was first made to see to how much higher tempera- 
tures the treated wood could be exposed than the untreated without 
its igniting or beginning to glow. 

It will be seen that the average ignition temperature of the six 
untreated woods in 840 degrees Fahr., while that of the four Electric 
Company’s woods is 940 degrees Fahr., while the Standard Company’s 
six samples average 850 degrees Fahr., and the Fireproofine Com- 
pany’s two samples 930 degrees Fahr. 

The value of the treatment is, then, to raise the igniting point less 
than 100 degrees Fahr., while some of the treated specimens show 
no sensible improvement. The data were derived from pieces 

"x i" x 4", heated at different rates in a small electrical muffle, 
and the agreement between different samples was within 20 degrees. 
Twenty samples of each wood were tested and the results averaged. 

It cannot, in view of these results, be claimed that the treated 
wood is sensibly less likely to be ignited when a temperature of 1,000 
degrees Fahr. is reached. 

The temperature at which the treated and untreated wood “ flash,” 
or flame instantly, was ascertained by putting a brass plate } inch 
into the electric muffle and raising the temperature at a rate of 
about 5 degrees a minute until it was found that a piece }/’ x 3” x 2” 
burst immediately into flame on being thrown on to the brass plate. 
The flash-points are given in the accompanying table : — 


Specimen. Treatment. Flashes in Muffle at Degrees Fahr. 
Bs Pia veseedss None. 975 
2. Whitewood.. None. 950 
S. Mimphe.... 000. Electric Co. | 1,140 
3A. Cherry....... Electric Co. 1,140 
4. Whitewood.. Electric Co. 1,130 
4A, Whitewood.. Electric Co. 1,130 
5. Whitewood.. Fireproofine Co. 950 
a. Se Fireproofine Co. 960 
7, CROPEF. .ccce Standard Co. 1,015 
is NN de aa dn awike Standard Co. 1,015 
10. Maple.. .... Standard Co. 1,015 


15. Whitewood.. Standard Co. | 1,015 


It should be borne in mind that any of the glowing wood may be 
fanned into blaze by a suitable draught or the burning of adjacent 
pieces. 

The smoking temperature is not of material importance, but serves 
to indicate the similarity of behavior of the treated and untreated 
wood at low temperatures. The smoke, when mixed with air, is ex- 
plosive, just as is the smoke from untreated wood. Further, the 
smoke and gases from the treated and untreated wood are alike liable 
to be ignited by a flame or spark, and cause the wood to be ignited 
when the wood itself is not yet heated to the ignition-point. The 
treated wood is less liable to this action, though I have seen it happen 
a number of times. 

The extent of the re'ative destruction of the treated and untreated 
wood on exposure to the action of a flame at varying temperatures 
was carefully studied, with the results that are given below. They 
show that, with a blast of gas at a temperature of from 1,700 degrees 
Fahr. to 3,000 degrees Fahr. for 1, 2 and 3 minutes, the loss of a 
cross-section of a small specimen is from 5 to 12 per cent greater in 
the case of an untreated wood than in the case of the treated wood. 

The table given below shows the diminution in cross-section in 3 
minutes of several specimens }” x ?’’ x 6’ when exposed to the flame 
of a blast-lamp. 


Specimen. Treatment. Percentage Area burned. Average. 

POOR cscdovesss Untreated. 64 ) 

Whitewood.... Untreated. 62 | 

Cherry .....++. Untreated, 8 ly “ ‘ 
BEGG ise aes Untreated. G4 f Untreated. 60 
Black Walnut. Untreated, 2 

BO cn taxecees Untreated. 54 J 

Cherry ........ Electric Co. 41 ) 

Maple. sete Electric Co. 45 | eae 

Whitewood... Electric Co. 54 ¢ Blectric. 48 
Ee Electric Co. } 

ks wesé pans Fireproofine Co. 49 | o; na 
Whitewood.... _ Fireprootine Co. 64 j Fireproofine. 6 
CROCE Fcc + 20000 Standard Co. 58 | 

BBs 0608 cecnce Standard Co. @ i ac. é 
Maple....... Standard Co. gg f Standard. bl 
Whitewood.... Standard Co. 42 | 


If exposed to a hotter flame or for a longer time, the untreated 
wood more nearly approaches the treated wood in the amount of un- 
burned area. 

When subjected to the action of a powerful flame from a blast 
lamp, the rapidity of destruction of a small test-piece also serves as 
an index of the value of the fireproofing as a preventive of combus- 
tion. Specimens }” x }” x 6” and }” x ?’’ x 12’ were supported in a 
horizontal position by the ends and a large blast-lamp placed under 
the centre. The time elapsing before the stick burned and fell apart 
was noted. ‘There is no great difference between the treated and the 
untreated wood in this particular, the table below giving the average 
time required for a number of the specimens to burn through. It 
was noticeable that all the untreated specimens furnished more flame 
than the treated. 
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Average Time for Specimen to burn through. 


Treatment. 
Electric Co, 
Electric Co. 
Electric Co. 
Electric Co. 
Standard ‘ o. 
Standard Co. 
Standard Co 
Standard Co. 
Fireproofine Co. 
Fireprootine Co. 
Untreated. 
Untreated. 
Untreated. 
Untreated. 
Untreated. 


Specimens. 


Pine. 


Whitewood. 6 minutes 35 seconds. 


6 minutes 18 seconds. 


ee 
W hitewood. 
PURG.. sexes 
Whitewood. 


6 minutes 22 seconds. 


5 minutes 52 seconds. 
Cherry.. ... 
Maple...... 


The variation between individual specimens is very large, and the 
data on length of time required by a specimen to burn apart is only 
of value in showing again the similarity of condition of the treated 
and untreated wood. 

The “hot-plate ” test was next tried and showed clearly the char- 
acteristic tendency of the treated woods, when in isolated pieces, to 
char without much flame and to extinguish themselves when taken 
from the plate. The glow and flame last only a few seconds in the 
case of any of the treated woods, while they may last from 1} to 2 
minutes or may last only a few seconds in the case of untreated 
woods. This test demonstrates the value of fireproof wood as a 
safeguard against ignition from electric-wires in a certain sense, yet 
no * hot-plate ” can compare in intensity with the incandescent metal 
and metallic vapor of many a short circuit. It is a good demonstration 
of the added safety of warships when finished with “ fireproof” 
rather than natural wood, since one great danger of ignition in war- 
vessels is, I believe, from hot fragments of metal. In its general 
application to buildings this test demonstrates very little. 

The tests which appeal most strongly to the writer are those which 
follow, and they are those which any architect may make for himself 
and judge for himself. These tests were made with the wood from 
each manufacturer separately. A furnace made of a half-dozen 
bricks and a 6-inch square of wire lath serves to hold a double hand- 
ful of “fireproof” kindling. A piece 2 inches long sawed off the 
end of a board and then cut into pieces varying from 4 inch to $ inch 
square answers admirably for the fine kindling, being better than 
shavings. Add further a second double handful of little blocks 7” x 
1”x2” or thereabouts. Apply beneath the grate a crumpled-up 
newspaper and a lighted match, and add rolled-up balls of news- 
paper as the first ones burn out, for a minute or so. The so-called 
fireproof wood will be harder to light than untreated wood; but, 
when lighted, you will make a good, lasting fire. In such a furnace, 
using treated wood for fuel, I have melted up several pounds of lead 
in a ladle and have then added larger blocks of the wood, 7” x 2” 
x6", and burned them up. As a final experiment, I have lighted 
such a furnace without any newspapers for kindling, but by the suc- 
cessive applications of some half-dozen matches. The fire, like any 
other, lights more readily and burns better if it is provided with a 
dranght by means of a chimney, which may well be made of a length 
of tile-pipe. 

One of my assistants, an excellent mechanic, substituted a bundle 
of about twenty sticks, 7’ x 7” x 12”, in the kindling to be used by 
his wife in lighting the fire with which to prepare their breakfast. 
Although the major part of her kindling was “ fireproof,” the unsus- 
pecting housewife made no comment, but made the fire as usual and 
burned up all the wood. 

Noting the comment on the part of the manufacturers who saw my 
furnace glowing and flaming, that large pieces could not be made to 
burn, the following experiments were made: In a large fireplace, 
between two hard, dry pieces of pear-wood, 4 inches in diameter and 
12 inches long, there was built a fire of newspaper and “ fireproof” 
kindling; over this were laid on edge four boards (6" x 24”, 8" x 
30”, 14x20" and 14x30” ) of “ fireproof” wood, two from the 
Electric Company and one each from the Standard and the Fire- 
proofine Company. The fire spread up and along the boards, and in 
about 2 hours the whole contents of the fireplace, except the pieces 
of pear-wood, were consumed. The two logs were all afire, but went 
out after the “fireproof” wood had been consumed. The room, in 
the meantime, had been rendered unbearably hot by the fire, which 
resembled a good cannel-coal fire in appearance. 

One other experiment was made, to show how misleading is the 
test made by taking the wood out of the fire and noting how long it 
glows. A box, or pipe, 3 inches square and 36 inches long, open at 
the ends, was made of four different kinds of fireproof wood. This 
was held vertically over a blast-lamp until well afire at the bottom. 
The lamp was then removed, but the wood continued to burn until the 
box was much more than half consumed and fell apart, breaking into 
a half-dozen pieces. Noone of the boards would have burned by 
itself nearly as much as it did when there was other heat near it—a 
condition, of course, which a fire in a building nearly always provides. 

In the light of the results of these experiments, it would not 
appear that more can be claimed for “fireproof” wood than this: 
that, when heated, it gives off a gas which makes it more likely to 
fail to keep burning than an untreated piece of wood; and that, 
when afire, it gives out less flame, and hence is not as likely to cause 
fire tospread. It is not incombustible; it is not uninflammable; it is 
a good fuel; it will, under many conditions, support its own combus- 
tion; it is destroyed by external heat nearly as rapidly as is untreated 
wood. Itis not as easy to work at high speed; it may cause rusting 
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(as do some of these specimens), and the mechanical strength of the 
wood is slightly impaired. While it may be said to be an added safe- 
guard to use this treated wood in tall buildings, it is so slight a 
safeguard as to be, in my opinion, of questionable value. 

It should be borne in mind, too, that these samples, direct from 
the manufacturers, are of a certain standard of excellence which 
would hardly be reached in general without most rigid and expensive 
examination. I can suggest no sure method of examination of the 
wood furnished for a building which would be satisfactory and yet 
not inordinately expensive. 

In consideration, then, of the physical properties of such wood as 
has been examined and of the difficulty of assuring one’s self of the 
nature of the product; and further, in view of the possible deteriora- 
tion of the wood or the fastenings and finish, the use of such fire- 
proof wood in ordinary buildings seems of very doubtful value. 

C. L. Norton. 

Boston, July 24, 1902. 


SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT OF CHARLES L. NORTON. 


On August 1 a public test of so-called fireproof wood was held at 
the Walker Building of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
to demonstrate publicly some of the phenomena described in my pre- 
vious report. 

Specimens 3” x }” x 6” were subjected to the action of gas-flames 
of different intensities, and the percentage of wood consumed in 2 
minutes, as well as the time to burn wholly apart, was noted. Next, 
a fire of bits of “ fireproof wood” was kindled in a furnace made of 
half adozen bricks by a lighted newspaper. Wood from the Electric 
Company, the American Company, the Standard Company and the 
Fireproofine Company was treated in this way. 

The time required for the destruction of a small “cob-house ” of 
treated and untreated wood was next determined. ‘The little houses 
were built of sticks }” x 3” x6" laid in nine layers of five pieces 
each, the adjacent layers being at right angles. 

Upon applying a blast-lamp for 5 minutes, the treated house burned 
without much flame and at the end of 10 minutes, after the with- 
drawal of the lamps, the house fell. The untreated wood, when 
lighted in a similar manner, burned with more flame and fell at the 
end of 5 minutes and 20 seconds, the scattered pieces burning for a 
longer time than did the fragments of the treated house. 

Next, four boxes, or flues, 3” x 3" x 28” inside, without ends, were 
placed vertically over a blast-lamp until lighted at the lower end. 
Some half-dozen blocks 2” x 3” x 6” were dropped in and held near 
the hollow of the flue by a wire grate. Three out of the four boxes 
continued to burn after the lamp was removed until they were burned 
through in places a foot apart. 

A very extensive collection of pieces of “fireproof wood” from 
buildings now under construction in New York City has been exam- 
ined in the same way as have the samples already described. They 
behave in a manner much like the earlier samples, but are slightly 
more flammable, and they are not as uniform in treatment throughout. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Cuarites L. Norton. 

Boston, Aug. 8, 1902. 





A BRITISH REPORT ON OUR IRON TRADE. 


HE phenomenal development of the iron and steel indus- 

try of the United States led the British Iron Trade 

Association to appoint a commission last year to inquire 

: into the industrial conditions and competition of the 

United States. The report of that commission, which 

has been recently presented, is briefly reviewed by the London Com- 

mercial Intelligence, a copy of which has just reached the Treasury 
Bureau of Statistics. It says : — 

“Tt is, indeed, a marvellous and, to the British manufacturer and 
tratler, in some respects a most discouraging story. The British Iron 
Trade Commission gives details of the mineral resources of the 
United States as affecting that fundamental industry —the manu- 
facture of iron and steel; shows the extraordinary richness of the 
principal fields of coal, iron-ore and kindred minerals and demon- 
strates by concrete examples how the natural inventiveness of the 
American has enabled him to apply to the operations of production 
and distribution a wealth of original ideas and methods that are as 
yet little known in Europe. It is also made manifest how on land, 
on lake, on river and on canal, the American people have applied 
their minds to the solution of the conditions and problems of cheap 
transport until they have at last attained a level of rates and charges 
such as we have hardly had any experience of on this side of the 
Atlantic. It is not, however, to be supposed that the triumphs of 
the American people in these matters have been achieved without 
effort. Much testimony is borne to the fact that in the conditions of 
organization and administration in their dealings with labor, in the 
confidence and enterprise with which they have embarked on indus- 
trial operations of great magnitude, in the efforts made to adapt 
themselves to new conditions, in the eagerness with which they have 
endeavored to create new demands both at home and abroad, and in 
the care and attention given to the successful cultivation of foreign 
markets, the American people have labored strenuously for many 
years, until labor, ingenuity and enterprise have become their most 
distinguishing characteristics. When one has appreciated all that 
the Americans have done for themselves, it is neither natural nor 
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reasonable to grudge them the success which has attended their 
labors.” 

Commercial Intelligence presents the following picture of the rela- 
tive growth of the iron and steel industry in the United States and 
the principal countries of the world : — 


PRODUCTION OF PIG-IRON IN THE UNITED STATES, UNITED KINGDOM, GER- 
MANY AND ALL OTHER COUNTRIES, IN GROSS TONS, 


Tons. 
Ye 
United States.| United Kingdom. | Germany. | All other Countries. 
1865 832,000 4,819,000 760,000 2,839,000 
1870 1,668,000 | 5,964,000 1,369,000 2,902,000 
1875 2,024,000 6,365,000 1,997,000 3,510,000 
1880 3,835,000 7,749,000 2,686,000 3,201,000 
1885, 4,045,000 | 7,415,600 3,629,000 4,439,000 
1890 9,203,009 7,904,000 4,585,000 5,738,000 
1895 9,446,000 7,703,000 5,379,000 6,376,000 
1900 13,789,000 8,960,000 8,386,000 9,265 ,000 
1901 15,878,000! | 7,750,000 7,737,000! 9,042,000 


1 Tron and Steel Association figures. 





CHRIST CHURCH CATHEDRAL, OXFORD. 
FA sce architecture, great traditions, distinguished alumni, 


and church music form a combination of characteristics which 

invest with peculiar interest the great College of Christ Church 
in the University of Oxford, says a writer in the Musical Times. 
In regard to antiquity, a Saxon church which formed part of the 
monastery of St. Frideswide, circa 727, stood on the site of the pres- 
ent Cathedral. Commenced in 1120, and consecrated sixty years 
afterwards, the buildings forming the Chapel of Christ Church, other- 
wise the Cathedral of the Diocese of Oxford, are rich in architectural 
development — the Norman of the main sanctuary, the Early English 
of the Chapter House, and the Perpendicular of the Refectory, now 
broken up with rooms, but preserving the exterior windows on one 
side. Its spire, though appearing somewhat dumpy in this “ sweet 
city of dreaming spires,” is one of the earliest — if not actually the 
first — built in England. The fact that Christ Church is one of 
the smallest of our cathedrals is partly due to Cardinal Wolsey, who 
chopped off, so to speak, three of the westernmost bays of the nave 
in order to make way for the celebrated Tom Quad. 

In recent years the Cathedral has been lengthened by a new west- 
ern bay forming an ante-chapel. The interior has several features 
of interest. The Lady Chapel and the Latin Chapel—a church 
within a church — both situated at the northeast of the choir, give 
the Cathedral a peculiar shape. Moreover, the choir and the nave 
are not separated. At the east end are three extremely rough 
arches, leading to three semicircular apses, of which the foundations 
still exist, discovered in 1888, and which remain as relics of the first 
stone church of St. Frideswide, one of the earliest stone. churches in 
England. The thirteenth-century shrine of St. Frideswide attracts 
attention no less by its beauty than for its historical associations. 
In the choir may be seen traces of Ethelred’s work in the large round 
pillars and the weathered columns above, that once formed part of 
the clerestory. One of the oldest Members of tlie House, Mr. T. 
Vere Bayne, has lately resolved to replace the curious corner tur- 
rets of the west end at his own private cost. The pulpit, surmounted 
by a pelican, and the organ case, are of the Jacobean period. 

The reverent restoration of the Cathedral, first instigated in 1456 
by Dean Liddell, included the successful rebuilding of the east end, 
said to be a reproduction of the original twelfth-century design, and 
is a testimony to the labor of the late Sir Gilbert Scott. As showing 
the utter lack of reverence in the “ good old days,” as they are so 
often misnamed, it may be mentioned that previous to 1870 one bay 
of the south transept served as the residence of the Dean’s verger. 
This functionary, a Mr. Keys, kept his beer-barrel in a cupboard 
just below the pew in which the deanery ladies sat! Moreover, 
Vener Keys used to station himself at the entrance of the choir 
armed with a stout dog-whip, with which to belabor any of the canine 
tribe that not infrequently followed their undergraduate masters into 
chapel. If the chapter-books are not profuse in reference to the 
Cathedral, they furnish evidence of the rich ornaments that even 
survived the confiscation (temp. Henry VIII) of “ monuments tend- 
ing to idolatrie and popish or devill’s service, crosses, censars, and 
such lyke fylthie stuffe.” 

One of the earliest chapter-orders enjoins that “the Orgaines in 
the Quire of this Church be taken downe.”’ Father Smith built 
an organ of two manuals in the year 1680. The organ has occupied 
various positions at different times. In 1806 the organ-loft was 
“fitted up so that the singing boys and singing men may be re- 
moved thither for the future.” The present organ — located at the 
west end of the nave, its key-boards approached by an iron spiral 
staircase — is a four-manual instrument, rebuilt in 1884 by Father 
Willis. In any scheme of reconstruction, now necessary after the 
wear and tear of eighteen years, the choir-organ should be restored 
to its original “in front” position, where it remained for nearly two 
centuries, in order that its stops may form a better support to the 
voices than is possible under the present arrangement. 





Spanish ArcumoLocy.—The city of Barcelona offers a prize of 
$4,000, due in 1906, for the best work on Spanish archeology. It may 
be written in Latin, Spanish, Italian, French or Portuguese. —Exchange. 
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THE GERMANIC MUSEUM, NUREMBERG. 


N the New York Evening Post Kuno Francke says that “ For 

more than twenty years Baron von Aufsess, the virtual founder 

of the Museum, wrote, labored, begged, and spent his own means 
for this project without obtaining any-help or recognition from 
any quarter, without meeting with anything but ridicule or indif- 
ference, or at best half-hearted and lukewarm interest. And even 
when at last, in 1852, through the vote of the Historical Con- 
gress referred to, the establishment of this Museum, with Aufsess as 
its director, was decided upon and made a matter of common schol- 
arly concern, the means at the disposal of the young institution were 
so slender that for years to come it was continually on the brink of 
disaster, and required constant financial sacrifices on the part of the 
director to be barely maintained. 

“ Until 1857, most of its collections were housed in a single tower 
of the Nuremberg city-wall, the Thiergiirtner Thor, and the accom- 
modations for accretions were so ridiculously insufficient that, for 
instance, when in 1853 the official records of the Frankfort Parlia- 
ment were presented to the Museum, the twenty-three boxes contain- 
ing this valuable gift had to be stored in the kitchen of a private 
house. it is to Aufsess’s lasting credit that, in all these straits, diffi- 
culties, and disappointments, he never lost heart, always stood by the 
great ideal of his life, and thus weathered one crisis after another, until 
at last, through the acquisition of the old Carthusian monastery from 
the Bavarian Government, a proper housing for the growing collection 
was obtained, and popular and official interest in the national under- 
taking permanently secured. That this noble, patriotic man should 
have met with his death at the hands of a drunken student when, 
in 1873, he had gone to take part in the festivities attending the 
foundation of the University of Strassburg, gives to his life a touch 
of the irony of Fate. 

“It was, however, not only the memory of the founder of the 
Germanic Museum which actuated the festivities of last month. 
They were also meant as a tribute to what the German people has 
done for this museum since it was once publicly recognized. It is 
not an empty phrase when, over the main entrance of the Museum 
quadrangle, there stands the inscription: ‘Eigentum des deutschen 
Volkes.’ Here we tread, indeed, in more than one sense upon 
national soil. Ever since 1857, when the institution was first housed 
in a manner suited to its intrinsic importance, it has stood before the 
public eye as a symbol of German greatness, as an embodiment of 
the most precious traditions of the German past, and as an appeal 
for maintaining these traditions in the present. Princes, states, 
cities, and private individuals have vied with each other in shower- 
ing gifts of objects as well as of money upon it, the latter ranging 
from five florins collected by the pupils of a Bavarian seminary — 
the very first contribution made to the Museum —to the million 
marks which were given by two Nuremberg citizens a few weeks 
ago as an anniversary donation. And it would be hard to conceive 
of a more widely diffused popular interest in a scientific institution 
than that maintained in this museum by the network of so called 
Pflegschaften, or chapters of the Museum Association, covering all 
Germany, each of which is constantly disseminating, within its local 
boundaries, information regarding the needs as well as the most re- 
cent acquisitions of the Museum, and is thus stimulating ever new 
endeavors in its behalf. It is largely owing to this finely systematized 
popular propaganda that, apart from the running expenses of the 
Museum administration, which are covered by yearly appropriations 
from the German Empire, the Bavarian Government, and the city of 
Nuremberg, all other financial costs, for purchases, building altera- 
tions, special investigations, and so forth, are defrayed by voluntary 
contributions coming from every class of people and from every part 
of Germany.” 
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[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 


of cost. 


UNITED STATES POST-—-OFFICE, ROME, N. Y. MR. JAMES KNOX 
TAYLOR, SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


“THE PARKVIEW,” CENTRAL PARK WEST, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
MR. ELLIOTT LYNCH, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


HOUSE OF WILLIAM POWER WILSON, ESQ. GRANBY 8T. AND 
BAY STATE ROAD, BOSTON, MASS. MR. J. PH. RINN, ARCHI- 
TECT, BOSTON, MASS. 





(The following named illustration may be found by refer- 
ence to our advertising pages.| 


ST. MARY’S CATHOLIC CHURCH, DUNDEE, SCOTLAND. MR. T. 
MARTIN CAPPOM, F. R. I. B. A.. ARCHITECT, DUNDEE, SCOTLAND. 


Tuts plate is copied from Building News. 
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[Additional illustrations in the International Edition.) 


ENTRANCE: HOUSE OF WILLIAM POWER WILSON, ESQ., GRANBY 
ST. AND BAY STATE ROAD, BOSTON, MASS. MR. J. PH. RINN, 
ARCHITECT, BOSTON, MASS. 


[Notice.— As the other subjects intended for this issue have 
been spoiled by the printers their appearance must be deferred to a 
later issue. } 











Tue British Acapemy. — King Edward has granted a charter incor- 
porating the new British Academy for the Promotion of Historical, 
Philosophical and Philological Studies. The charter names 49 original 
fellows, including Lord Rosebery, Prime Minister Balfour, Lord Dillon, 
President of the Society of Antiquaries; Lord Reay, President of the 
Royal Asiatic Society ; James Bryce, William E H. Lecky, John Mor- 
ley, Sir Frederick Pollock and Leslie Stephen. This, together with the 
creation of the Order of Merit, is regarded as a striking experiment, and 
bas provoked comparison to the French Academy, which has failed to 
enroll many of the greatest names in French literature. Members of 
the British Academy are to be called simply ‘ fellows,’’ instead of “im- 
mortals.” Both Cambridge and Oxford are represented among the 
charter members, but a notable omission is Herbert Spencer.— Exchange. 





An IceLess Rerricerator.— An iceless refrigerator has been in- 
vented by an Oregon man, in which the principle of the evaporation of 
water to reduce temperature is used. According to the inventor, the 
iceless refrigerator presents much the same appearance as do ordinary 
refrigerators. The outer casing and door may be made of plain or 
expensive woods, as taste may dictate. The upper half and the top are 
closed tightly. The lower portion is formed of inclined slats, through 
which air may be freely admitted. The door is also made tight at the 
top, and provided with slats at the bottom. rhe interior frame is made 
entirely of galvanized iron to prevent shrinking and expanding or be- 
coming mouldy with constant dampness, and it is alsoa good conductor 
of heat, and, therefore, assists in reducing the temperature lower than 
it could otherwise be maintained. Burlap or other fibrous material is 
fastened upon this inside frame so as to form an interior wall, which 
stands at a sufficient distance from the outer wall of the structure to 
form an annular space between the two. In the top of the inner 
structure is an opening covered with screen material. Through this 
and the slats around the bottom of the outer casing a constant draught 
of air passes, thus causing an evaporation of moisture, with which the 
fibrous material is saturated, so that the interior of the apparatus is 
maintained at a low temperature. All around the top of this frame 
is a strip of galvanized iron, with an inclined lip bent over. The edge 
of the burlap is fastened upon the face of the frame, one-eighth of an 
inch above the edge of the lip, so that the water which is discharged 
upon this inclined surface will not flow over the burlap, but will be 
directed against it, so as to be absorbed, thus saturating the burlap. 
The fastening for this burlap or other fibrous material consists of a 
double-pointed tack or holder, the head of which is soldered or other- 
wise secured to the face of the galvanized iron. The fibrous material 
being pressed over the points, they are folded down to hold it in place. 
This renders it easily removable for change or cleaning. Above the 
top of the frame is a tank for holding water. Projecting from the sides 
and ends of this tank, and ata suitable distance apart, are horizontal 
pipes having in the outer ends vertically disposed needle valves, which 
contro! the flow of water from openings in the lower parts of the pipes. 
These openings and controlling valves are situated in line above the 
slanting lips, so that water delivered from the openings falls upon 
the lip and flows down into the fibrous material, keeping it constantly 
saturated. — N. Y. Evening Post. 





Ura.iTe, A NEW Firerroorinc Mareriav.— Uralite, a new fire- 
resisting material for constructional purposes, originally invented by 
Colonel Inchenetski, a Russian artillery officer, and since greatly im- 
proved by the British Uralite Company, was subjected to somewhat 
severe tests on Wednesday at the Company 8 works, near Rochester, 
Kent. In its manufacture asbestos from Canada, the United States, 
and the Ural Mountains is ground to pulp, and mixed with about 30 per 
cent of chalk to fill up the interstices between the short fibres, and, 
after going through a number of chemical processes, appears in the 
form of tough, pliable strips. Finally, gelatinous silica is used for 
cementing purposes, about 20 per cent being required, and this com- 
bines with the 30 per cent of chalk, and some 50 per cent of asbestos, 
in making boards of uralite which are stiff, will stand a great amount of 
wear and tear, and, above all, are impervious to fire. A deed-box, 
constructed of wood, and lined with uralite, one soft layer of which 
separated two layers of wood, while two more layers, one soft and one 
hard, covered the inside and outside, was placed on iron standards in- 
side an iron-framed hut, covered, and lined with uralite. A fierce fire 
was kindled, the temperature inside at one time reaching 2,030 degrees 
Fahr., and after being left over half an hour, an examination was made. 
It was found that the wood nearest the fire was charred right through, 
but the middle uralite was sound. The outer layers had porcelained, 
and were badly cracked. Papers placed inside were slightly discolored, 
owing to distillization, but were not charred. Sulphur and fusible metal 
placed within crucibles were unchanged, a portion of paraffine wax in 
another crucible alone having melted. Another test had for its object 
the trying of what various pattern doors fitted into a brick hut would 
stand. A fire was ignited inside, and the doors were closed, and left so, 
over an hour. The highest temperature at one time was 2,350 degrees 
Fahr. Asa result, one door of two Jayers of uralite running through- 
out, and forming the panels, with a framework of timber on either side, 
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was penetrated by flames after some time, which was not surprising, 
considering its slight structure, and most of the wood was charred off. 
The uralite, however, stood. Another door of two layers of oak, sepa- 
rated by uralite, with two layers of the same material without and within, 
proved impenetrable, the inner layer only being cracked and porce- 
lained. This was intended to represent a warehouse door. Two other 
doors were equally successful, a sheet of tin in one only being slightly 
buckled. In the case of two sections of platform, one of wood only, 
and the other of wood cased with uralite, the former was rapidly eaten 
away by the flames, while the latter was, at the end, quite strong. Sub- 
sequently, the various processes were explained, and it was shown that 
uralite can be painted, and will take a wood veneer, which will not 
warp or crack, and is about one-fifth of the weight of its own size in 
corrugated iron. — Jnsurance Observer (London). 


ALUMINIUM AS A SussTiTUTE FOR CoprER. — The possible substitu- 
tion of aluminium for copper in electrical work is a question which has 
been discussed from time to time in the press; frequently, we regret to 
say, by writers who apparently know very little about the facts. It 
has also been referred to by electricians, some of whom have been able 
to speak from actual experience. From the expert testimony it appears 
that aluminium can be and has been used for conducting purposes in 
power-plants and for the transmission of power from such plants. The 
most notable employments of the metal for the former purpose have 
been in some of the recent installations at Niagara and in some Cali- 
fornia plants; for the latter at Snoqualmie Falls in Washington, and 
the Blue Lakes power-plant in California. Notes of these uses of the 
metal have appeared in our columns from time to time; and its use at 
Blue Lakes was fully treated by Dr. F. A. C. Perrine in a paper read 
before the Institute of Electrical Engineers. The testimony of experts 
is that aluminium has given good results where it has been used; and 
that its lesser conductivity, as compared with copper, and its lower 
tensile strength, requiring the use of bars and wires of larger section, 
are so balanced by the low specific gravity of the metal that in the 
matter of cost aluminium at its present prices is about equal to copper 
at 16 to 17 cents a pound — that is, at present prices. For transmission 
wires there still seems to be some doubt whether, in a northern 
climate, aluminium wires will stand the stresses of snow, ice and high 
winds as well as copper. In a milder climate this consideration might 
be disregarded. It may be assumed, therefore, that it would be possible 
to substitute aluminium for copper in electrical work to a considerable 
extent — provided the metal can be had in sufficient quantities for the 
purpose. That is, after all, the most important question. For all 
immediate purposes the question seems to be answered by the fact that 
in 1900 the total production of aluminium in the world was 5,570 metric 
tons, of which the United States furnished 2.053 tons; while that of 
copper was 492,625 metric tons, of which 272,536 tons were supplied by 
this country — that is, the total output of aluminium last year was only 
1.1 per cent of that of copper. Until these figures are greatly changed, 
the competition of aluminium is not likely to affect the copper market. 
The price of aluminium at present is —as above stated — about on a 
par with that of copper, allowance being made for the respective 
weights. The aluminium quotations, however, have not been regulated 
by those of copper, but have been based, as we understand, upon the 
cost of production. They have shown little change during the past 
year. There is no competition tending to lower them; but on the other 
hand it is to the interest of the producers to keep them as low as pos- 
sible in order to dispose of their output. The main point to be con- 
sidered, therefore, is to what extent the production can be increased. 
There is a general indefinite idea prevalent that as alumina is so 
abundant and so universal in its occurrence, it ought to be possible to 
extend the extraction of its metallic base indefinitely. That this is 
not the case is shown sufficiently — without going into details — by the 
fact that present production is so small, although the best metallurgi- 
cal skill has been for years concentrated on the problem of separating 
the metal. We do not mean to say that cheaper and more expeditious 
processes of furnishing aluminium may not be discovered hereafter. 
That is a problem which may be worked out by some investigator to 
the great benefit of the world—and himself. It has not been done 
yet, and considering present conditions, as we must, we are unable to 
see any opening for the substitution of aluminium for copper — or for 
any other metal—on a commercially important scale.— Engineering 
and Mining Journal. 


Ax. Unveririep Prepiction. — In the Anti-Jacobin Review (English) 
for 1800, may be found the following flouting of the new capital city 
of this country: “The seat of the Federal Government is this year to 
be removed into a wood in Maryland, called the city of Washington. 
From the ‘ Capitol’ of this city, one wing of which is, we are informed, 
so far finished as to be fit to receive the Congress, the members must 
go 4 miles to a little place called George Town, to their lodgings ! 
Some people suppose that when the Government retires into this desert, 
it will, like the Grand Lama, be adored, because it will never be seen : 
others suppose that the spot will soon be rendered rich and populous 
by the vast concourse of pilgrims who will, doubtless, flock to the 
tomb of General Washington, whose body is to be removed thither 
from Mount Vernon; there are, however, others who, far from having 
any hopes of this sort, scruple not to aver that if anything would hasten 
the downfall of this tottering fabric of a government, it certainly would 
be the ridiculous removal ir question.’’ 





LANDSEER’s AMBIDEXTERITY. — Mr. Conrad Cooke, son of E. W. 
Cooke, R. A., tells me that he used to hold the paper while Landseer 
drew one animal with his right hand and a different animal with his 
left, writes Mr. J. A. Manson in “ Sir Edwin Landseer, R. A.” This 
species of dexterity comes from practice, no doubt, and is akin to the 
adroit manipulation of the accomplished pianist, but is nevertheless 
extraordinary, and several cases are recorded in which Sir Edwin fairly 
astounded the onlookers by such displays of manual skill. — Exchange. 
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HEATING BY HOT-WATER CIRCU- 
LATION. 


For usual residence-work, hot-water heat- 
ing-apparatus is without question most perfect. 
Because of the varying climatic conditions of 
this country, a comparatively small amount 
of heat is needed during the spring and fall 
months of the year, while an abundant heat 
is required in severe weather. In this range 
of temperature, from 50 degrees Fahr. down 
to zero and below, hot-water provides a cor- 
responding range of heat. As the variation 
of temperature of the water is controlled 
directly by the amount of fire, it is evident 
that the greatest economy in operation is se- 
cured. 


The hot-water system is noiseless in opera- 
tion and provides a delightful and healthful 
heat. 

Through lack of knowledge of the system 
of hot-water heating, there are many errone- 
ous ideas in reference to dangers of freezing, 
leaking, rasting of pipes, pressure, etc. No 
damage could occur to the apparatus by freez- 
ing, unless, through negligence, it should be 
left full of water in a vacant building during 
the winter. Whenever a building does not 


require continual heating, the pipes can be} 


arranged, by putting in valves and draw-off 
cocks, so that the water can at any time be 
emptied from radiators and pipes. This is a 
special convenience not so much in private 
residences as in public buildings, apartment- 
houses, ete. The apparatus is easily controlled 
and operated, the temperature being regulated 
to suit convenience and comfort. 

In regard to fear of leakage from the pipes, 
this should not be entertained, as the appara- 
tus, being open to the atmosphere through 
the expansion-tank, affords a safeguard against 
any undue pressure, as it can never exceed 
the weight of water in the pipes, which in the 
ordinary dwelling rarely exceeds ten or twelve 
pounds pressure per square inch. 

There can be no rusting of the interior of 
the heater and piping during the summer 
nonths, as the apparatus should be kept full 
of water, thereby excluding the air and pre- 
venting all oxidation and rusting. 

The conditions determine pesitively whether 
steam or hot-water is the more desirable sys- 
tem of heating. It is a fact that in the 
great majority of cases hot-water circulation 
is the more economical and the most desirable. 
Steam-heating, however, possesses advantages 
for many classes of buildings, such as churches, 
halls, auditoriums, etc., which are occupied 
only occasionally and require to be heated 








quickly and intermittently in severely cold 
weather. 
GURNEY HEATER MFG. CO., 
Boston, MASS. 


THE DIXON ADVERTISEMENTS ARE 
FAR-REACHING. 

MARSOVAN, June 16, 1902. 
Dear Sir, —I have read your advertisment 
in a newspaper, that your reputation is ex- 
tended to the uttermost parts of the world, 
and became very interested of your work, 
and now I wish to buy from you Graphite 
Pencils to our store. If you please send me 
some of your pencils for sample, if it seems 
to me pleasant I will admonition two or three 
boxes. And write me your discount, also send 
your catalogue and price-list. Awaiting your 

answer. Yours truly, 
MILTEADES KyYRIAKOW. 


MARSOVAN, VIA CONSTANTINOPLE, TURKEY-IN- 
ASIA, 





THE“ TAYLOR OLD STYLE” ROOF- 
ING-TIN. 


Ir is the only tin now sold that has really 
stood the test of time. 

It has always been made in the same way. 

It has had a host of imitations in its time. 
Those that remain have only had a life of a 
few years, while scores of its former imita- 
tions are dead and forgotten. 

It takes thirty-five minutes to make a sheet 
of the “ Taylor Old Style ” brand. It takes 
ten seconds to make a good extra-coated 
Terne. 

It is assumed that a tin roof is intended to 
last, and not be a temporary covering. Dura- 
bility is a part of the “Taylor Old Style” 
brand. Do not specify the best tin along 
with inferior tin. If you wish to specify the 
inferior, omit the best. 

We warn you against the imitations of 
the “ Taylor Old Style” brand. We like the 
flattery of imitation, but we do not want our 
patrons to suffer by it. The genuine has 
stamped on each sheet the name of the brand 
and our firm name and address as manufac- 
turers. It also contains the thickness. 

There are roofs in Philadelphia covered 
with this same kind of Tin that are just as 
good to-day as when they were put on seventy 
years ago. With reasonable care, it will 
outlast the life of the building. 

It is made at our works in Philadelphia the 
same as in 1830, seventy-one years ago, and 
sold by us at that time. 


N. & G. TAYLOR CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





ZINC-WHITE. 

THE use of white-lead is officially pro- 
hibited in France, the substitution of Zinc- 
white therefor being prescribed by direction 
of the health authorities. 

Before proceeding to this extreme, the 
question was carefully canvassed both by 
hygienic and technical experts, the former 
reaching the conclusion that the substitution 
would be in every way desirable on sanitary 
grounds, and the latter that it would have no 
inconvenience but some decided advantages 
from the technical point-of-view. 

The specifications for municipal work in 
the city of Paris read as follows : — 

ART. 15. Oil-paints shall be composed in conform- 
ity with the architects’ orders without any power to 
demand an advanced price. 

For exteriors the oil shall be linseed and always 
used without turpentine. 

For interiors the first coat, very thin, shall be com- 
posed exclusively of white oil, called poppy, and zinc- 
white; for the other coats, the white oil shall be 
mixed with about one-third of turpentine and man- 
ganese or litharge oil, called siccative. 

A further proviso forbids the use of lead 
for exteriors without special permission. 

The matter has been so thoroughly can- 
vassed in France, and of recent years in 
America, that it seems unnecessary to-day to 
argue in favor of the use of paints containing 
at least a large proportion of Zinc-white in 
preference to pure white-lead and oil. Not 
only are they superior on hygienic grounds, 
but they are more durable and more econom- 
ical than the latter, and— an important con- 
sideration for the architect — they preserve 
the original brilliance of the oil and the purity 
and delicacy of their tints far longer. 

We have here no intention to prescribe 
formulas, which is the legitimate business of 
the paint manufacturer; but we hope, by 
laying before you the decree of the French 
Governmental authorities, to awaken your 
interest in the subject. Despite the preju- 
dices of those who should be better in- 
formed, we are confident that a little study 
will convince you that Zinc-white is essential 
to good painting in white or tints at the pres- 
ent day. In consequence of a presentation of 
the facts in a very limited territory, the con- 
sumption of Zinc-white in this country has 
doubled within a few years, and we confi- 
dently expect the time in the near future 
when, through the conscientious effort of 
architects and others to secure beauty, dura- 
bility and protection in painting, its con- 
sumption will again be doubled. 

The subject is treated more fully in our 

(Continued on page 4.) 
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‘The Georgian Period’ 


Tuts publication, which consists of nine Parts, contains nearly 
two hundred pages of text, illustrated by over three hundred and fifty text- 
cuts, and three hundred and thirty-two full-page plates, of which one-third are 
gelatine or half-tone prints. It is in truth a work of superior excellence and 
great usefulness. 


The matter illustrated may in small part be classified thus: 








PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


City Hall, New York, N. Y. om oe ee Date 1803-12 
Old State House, Boston, Mass. . ; : , ; , ; ; “ 1748 
Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. jp = ME nil 2 i reese ees “ 
Carpenters’ Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. ‘ ; ‘ ‘ : ‘ ° * .t- 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. : ‘ ‘ ; _ ‘ . +. a 
Faneuil Hall, Boston, Mass. . - A , ; > Pe te” eae “ 1741 





and others. 


CHURCHES 


King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. ; T= ge ad - Date 1749 
Seventh-day Baptist Church, Newport, R. ses (te: tae ee ok Le “ie 
Christ Church, Alexandria, Va. ; , : , ‘ ‘ 1767 
Coelel Ce, PO et ae ee Se 1727 
St. Paul's Chaeel, Mew York, N.Y. - - «+ © . 20 © “e 1764 
Old South Church, Boston, Mass. ra LS lara Marte» ae I oe 1729 
Pict Clee ea, ee tl 1681 
St. John’s Chapel, New York, N. Y. . 5 ae ame 1803 
First Congregational Church, Canandaigua, N. Y. Vie ar ae 1812 
St. Peter’s P. E. Church, Philadelphia, Paa .- - + + «© 1758 
Gloria Dei Church, Philadelphia,Pa. . - + «© «© «© 1700 


and others. 


IMPORTANT HOUSES 


Fairbanks House, Dedham, Mass... .  . bis Date 1636 
Royall Mansion, Dedham, Mass. . : ; : j ‘ . ” Se 
Philipse Manor House, Yonkers, N. Y. eer ar Se mae 1745 
Tudor Place, Georgetown, D, C, . : : i ’ ‘ ‘ 179- 
Mappa House, ree glial ap EAL ae eae Sema cians Smee eee 1809 
Woodlawn, Va. ‘ cies aba camel tb dain: > gt ieee ge: CPi 1799 
Mount Vernon, Va. = : ‘ : ‘ ; : ; : ‘ 1743 
and others. 





Incidentally there are shown special measured drawings or large 
views of the following features and details: 


Porches and Doorways . . . . .«.  .« 67 Subjects 
Staircases Decade Cul ike Se bes Lee Sat a " 
0 Sa: Se ad Chee Se ee - 
SR ae ey er ee ee 
Se an he ne arb a eles oe ee 


In addition to the subjects enumerated above there is a large quan- 
tity of measured and detailed drawings of Cornices, Ironwork, Gateposts, 
Windows, Interior Finish, Ceiling Decoration, Capitals, etc. together with 
elevational and sectional views of entire buildings. 

AMERICAN ARCHITECT & BUILDING NEWS CO., Publishers, Boston, Mass. 
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Atlas: =. 


Used Exclusively in the Following New York Buildings: | Atl as Portland 2 PF 
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ST. PAUL BLDG. UNIVERSITY CLUB 
AMERICAN SURETY BLDG. N. Y. LIFE INS. BLDG. Cement Company 
BANK OF COMMERCE STANDARD OIL BLDG. | 
JOHNSTON and PRESBYTERIAN BLDGS. | 143 LIBERTY STREET 
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Che Deliotype Printing Co. 


LITHOGRAPHERS, ETC. 








211 Tremont Street 
Boston 


FAC-SIMILE REPRODUCTIONS IN COLOR 
OR MONOCHROME A SPECIALTY 


aay Lithography 
Deliotype 
Color Printing 
Pbhotogravure 
Maps, Plans, etc. 
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ALSEN’S 





AMERICAN 





PORTLAND 
CHMENT 


An artificial Portland Cement of the highest character made under the supervision of Chemists and 
Engineers connected with the Alsen’s Cement Works of Hamburg, Germany, superior to all other 
American Portland Cements, absolutely sound, uniform, and of great strength. 


SINCLAIR & BABSON, Gen’l Agents, 45 Broadway, New York 


Works at Alsen, N. Y., on Hudson River 














Architecture Library. 


“Ttalian Renaissance Doorways” 


104 PLATES, 10 x 14 1-2 inches 


Uniform with the second Volume [Door 


and Window Grilles” ] of the Topical 


b 





os in Portfolio 


Price, bound in Cloth e s 


$7.50 
6.50 








American Architect and Building News Co., Publishers 
211 Tremont Street, Boston 


























pamphlets “Paints in Architecture” and 
“The Paint Question,” which we shall be 
pleased to forward to you on request. 
Very respectfully, 
Tue New Jersey Zinc Co., 
11 Broadway, New York. 





THE SUPERIOR COUNCIL OF PUBLIC 
HYGIENE OF FRANCE. 


Tue Minister of Public Works having sub- 
mitted to this body a series of questions 
concerning the advisability of substituting Zine- 
white for white-lead in all Government works, 
the Council formulated the following con- 
clusions : — 

“ The substitution of paints based on oxide- 
of-zine for white-lead paints is entirely desir- 
able from the point-of-view of hygiene. 

“This substitution appears to be feasible 
in the great majority of painting-work ; and 
consequently the State executives would set a 
salutary example and would perform a very 





HOG 
useful service to hygiene in ordering, wher- | 
ever it may be possible, the substitution of 


Zine-white for white-lead in work executed 
on account of the administrations.” 

The Consulting Committee of Hygiene and 
Utility of France, on March 20, 1901, issued 
an edict that the use of white-lead be pro- 
hibited, an edict with which all the Govern- 
ment departments and most of the municipal- 
ities have complied. 

NOTES. 

Tue lengthening list of establishments 
which have been “ sprinkled,” as the term is, 
with the automatic sprinklers installed by 
the International Sprinkler Company is in- 
teresting proof of the headway that this 
simplified and useful protective apparatus is 
making in different parts of the country. 

As the main establishment is in Philadel- 
phia, it is but natural that the largest number 
of establishments protected by the “ Inter- 
national” sprinkler should be Pennsylvania. 





But the list includes many other States as 
well, and it is peculiarly significant that one 
of the States which affords one of the longest 
lists of references is the State of Rhode Island, 
which one of the oldest sprinkler companies 
has long looked on as peculiarly its private 
property. 








“Goop stock needs good lighting” is a 
truth realized this season as never before by 
| the leading merchants throughout the country, 
|as evidenced by their orders for reflectors to 
| the well-known house of I. P. Frink, 551 Pearl 
|St., New York. Among the many contracts 
| for Frink’s Special Patent Window Reflector 
and show-case lighting in hand or recently 
‘filled we are advised of the following: Gimbel 
Bros., Philadelphia; also their Milwaukee 
store; Bloomingdale Bros., N. Y. City; Siegel 
Cooper Co., N. Y. City; the handsome new 
buildings of Saks & Co., and R. H. Macy 
& Co., N. Y. City, two stores which because 
of their location have attracted general atten- 
tion; Derby Desk Co., Boston; L. Hammill 
| & Co., Mobile, Ala., who are conceded to have 
one of the finest store-buildings in the South; 
\J. N. Mockett, Toledo, O.; Hannifin Dry 
Goods Co., Milwaukee, and “ The Leader,” 
Minneapolis, Minn. It might be mentioned 
that in addition to their special line of reflec- 
| tors for window and case lighting this concern 
| manufactures a full line of cluster-reflectors, 
|mirror-shades, ete. The former are well 
| adapted to the lighting of store interiors, be- 
ing preferred by many to the enclosed arc. 
The Wadleigh High School, N. Y. City, about 
completed, has some 800 “Frink” clusters 
which are the standard type of the N. Y. 
| Board of Education. The additional fixtures 
|in this building, consisting of ceiling coronas 
with bent-glass domes and arch reflectors, 
were all furnished by this firm. Their cata- 
logue fully illustrates and describes their fix- 
tures and is intended to reach every architect 
| who has occasion to specify lighting-fixtures 
| for stores, churches or public buildings. 








| We are in receipt of a sample Red Cedar 
| Shingle from the Hastings Shingle Mfg. Co., 
| Ltd., for which the makers claim many excel- 
| lent qualities: that they will not shrink, swell, 
curl or check, and will lie flat under all 
weather conditions. 

The sample is a beautiful piece of work- 
manship, and we are assured by Mr. F. R. 
Stevens, Eastern Sales Agent for the Hastings 
Co., that it is taken from a package of Shingles 
purchased at a local lumber yard, and is only 
the average No. 1 Heart Shingle. 

The names “HASTINGS” on a package 
of Shingles in a practical guarantee that the 
contents is first class in every respect. 
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WAOTIER MACHINE CoO., 
PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


53 STATE STREET - - Boston, 


File VATOR SIGNALS 
OF ALL KINDS 
HERZOG TELESEME CO. 


5 West 24TH St., NEW YORK 








ROHITEOTURAL INSTRUC- 
TION. 


s BOSTON, MASS. 


[MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 
»OF TECHNOLOGY. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Options in Architectural Engineering and 
Landscape Architecture. 
College graduates and draughtsmen admitted 
as special students. 

SUMMER COURSES in Elementary De- 
sign and Shades and Shadows. Proficiency in 
these subjects will enable draughtsmen and 
students from other colleges to enter third year 
work, 

For catalogues and information apply to 
H. W. TYLER, Secretary, 
Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS 
HY** VARD UNIVERSITY. 
THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


offers professional courses leading to the degree of 
8.B. in Engineering; Mining; Architecture; Land- 
scape Architecture; Chemistry; Geology; Biology, 
etc. Graduates of colleges may be admitted to ad- 
vanced standing withoutexamination. For infor- 
mation, address J. L. Love, Secretary, 16 Univer- 
sity Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 

N. 8S. SHALER, Dean 


REDDING, BAIRD & CO. 


ARE SHOWING AT THEIR NEWLY 
FURNISHED SALESROOMS 


83 Franklin Street, Boston 





EXAMPLES OF THE ADAPTATION OF 


BAIRD’S 


Hand-Made Silver Glass 


FOR DARK HALLS, VESTIBULES, 
STAIRWAYS AND TOILET ROOMS. 








—Careful Investigation of this Product is Invited— 














ys OOMTIS FILTERS. 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Improved System. Simple and Effective. 
LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER CoO., 
Main Office: 402 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
Boston. New York. Baltimore, Washington. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Yf/ASHING TON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING ANI 
ARCHITECTURE 
Offers a four-year course in Architecture, leading 
to a degree of B.S. in Architecture. 
College Graduates ad mitted to advanced standing 


or as special students. 
FREDERICK M. MANN, Professor. 


ITHACA, N. Y¥ 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE 
Offers a four-year course in Architecture leading to 


the degree of B. Arch. ; alsoa two-year special course 
with certificate. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


OLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 





ScHoou or MINEs. 

ScHOOL or CHEMISTRY. 
ScHoo.u oF ENGINEERING. 
ScHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
ScHOOL oF PuRE SCIENCE. 


Four years’ undergraduate courses and special 
facilities for graduate work in all departments. 
Circulars forwarded on application to the Secre- 
tary of the University. 





59 Market St., Chicago, Ill, 


For Front Doors and Window Sash 


and all other wood work exposed to severe weather conditions needa 
varnish that is specially made to resist exposure. For all such work 
you will obtain satisfactory results if you 


USE SPAR COATING 


EDWARD SMITH & CO. 
Varnish Makers and Color Grinders 
45 Broadway, New York City 





fre YNT 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MAS8s. 


We contract to perform all labor and furnish all mate. 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 


CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 
Also for the construction of 
RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES. 


We solicit correspondence with those wishing to 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, Which shall include all branches 
connected with the work. To such parties we will 
furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
we have performed similar work. 


The WINSLOW BROS, COMPANY, 


Ornamental Iron and Bronze, 


7 HE PERKINS ATELIER OF 
ARCHITECTURE, 
Submitting designs to the Society of Beaux Arts 
Architects, offers special courses, in French, pre- 
paratory for the Ecole des Beaux Arts. 
Circular forwarded on application. 
FRANK EDSON PERKINS, 
111 Fifth Ave., New York 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
OL STATE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 

Offers four-year courses in Architecture, Civil, Electrical, 
Mechanical and Mining Engineering, and in Ceramics. 


Tuition free. For information address, 
President W. O. THompson, Columbus, Ohio. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 


NIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
J SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
PrRoF. WARREN P. Larrp. 


B OOKS: 


“Les Concours publics d’ Architecture.” 
(A Monthly Publication.) 
Edited by MM. Wulliam and Farge. 
Vol. LV. 


120 Plates. Price $9.40. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND Bui_pinc News Co. 


“Tle de France, Picardie.” 
Parti. I. 


A portion of the series of ‘‘ Archives de la Commission 
des Monuments Historiques.”’ 
Price $6.00 


25 Plates, folio. 


AmerRIcaAN ArcHITECT AND BurtpiInc News Co. 


ROBERT C. FISHER & CO. 





Successors to Fisher & Bird, 
MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


97, 99, 101 and 103 East Houston STREET, 


Established 1830. New Yor«e 
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Ball Bearing Hinges 


In Wrought Bronze 
and Steel 


ALL FINISHES 


Our new Catalog can be had tor the 
asking. 


The Stanley Works, pept. c 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
79 Chambers Street, NEW YORK. 





FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


J, S. MAIL CHUTES 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 
write to the sole makers. 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 








CLINTON WIRE-CLOTH Co. 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


W ITER 


LAT Fi 


DOUBLE TWIST WARP 
STIFFENED (Tron Furred) 


CLINTON CORRUGAT’D 


Plain, Tapanned or Galvanized. 
The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 





BOSTON, 
199 Washington St. 


NEW YORK, 
76 Beekman St. 


FACTORY, 
CLINTON, MASS. 


CHICAGO, 
137 Lake St. 





“Ta Construction Moderne,” 


A journal of whose merits our readers have had 
opportunity to judge because of our frequent 
reference to it and our occasional republica- 
tion of designs that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural journals. 

The seventeenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 


Subscription, including postage, 35 francs. 


Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 
trations included in the text, two full-page 
plates, which by themselves are worth double 
the amount of the annual subscription. 


PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL VOLUMES, 
3: 40 Francs. :: 


Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


18 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 
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The products of THE YALE & TOWNE 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Comprising 


The Yale Locks, 
Builders’ Hardware, 
Art Metal Work, 


can be obtained from the Hardware Trade 
throughout the country. 
houses can show its large Trade Cata- 
logue No. 17, and many of them can ex- 
hibit the goods in their show-rooms. 


Complete collections can be seen in the Exhibit 
Rooms maintaincd by the Company in its General 
and Branch Offices. 


Special brochures, of technical interest, furnished 
to Architects on request. 


THE YALE AND TOWNE MFG. COMPANY. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


Blount Door Checks, Ftc. 


All the larger 


11 and 13 Murray Street, 
New York City. 











REMEMBER 


that each part of ‘The Georgian 


Period’ has been made better 
than its predecessors. 





Masonry in 
Modern Work—= 


A “Prolegomenos” on the Function 
of Masonry in Modern Architectural 
Structures. 


By R. GUASTAVINO, ARCHITECT. 


Price, Paper Cover, 30 Cents. 


For Sale by the AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 





Established nearly 40 Years 


» eee 


ARCHITECT 


AND 


Contract Reporter 


Published Every Friday by P. A. Gilbert Wood 


6 TO 11 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS 
LUDGATE CIRCUS. LONDON, E. C. 





PRICE, FOURPENCE 


The “ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT RE- 
PORTER” has been established nearly 40 years; 
has a large and influential circulation; has been 
proved to be the best medium for advertising to 
Architects, Builders and Contractors; has the 
finest illustrations, and has been specially noted 
for its Art reproductions. 


Send us six English id. stamps and we 
will mail you sample copy. 

Send us post-office money order for 50 
cents and we will send you the last six 
weeks’ issues. 

On receipt of $6.25 we will forward for 
12 months. 
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“MINOR FOUNTAINS,” 


Being No. 3 of a Series of «‘ Architectural Odds and Ends,”’ 
40 GELATINE PRINTS - - $5.00 PER COPY. 


American Architect and Building News Co. 





B OOKS 


“Norman Monuments of Palermo and 


82 Plates, folio and text. 


Environs.” 


Price $12.00. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


Part Ten of the Georgian Period 


‘THIS Part, which deals entirely with the Colonial Architecture of the South- 
ern States, contains 36 page es of text, illustrated with 62 text-cuts, and 


47 plates. 


It is certainly as good as the preceding Parts, of which critics have spoken 


thus :— 
Of Part IX. 


nae Brought out in a comprehensive and exhaustive manner, to a 
useful size, on fine paper, beautifully printed and well delineated. 


—Building News, London. 


“Every part of which should be almost as interesting to Eng- 


lishmen as to Americans.”—The 


Architect, London. 


* Fully up to its predecessors, both in letterpress and illustra- 
tions.”—The Architectural Review, London. 


“We are glad to reiterate our favorable opinion of the enter- 


prise.’—N. Y. Tribune. 


“In repeated notices in these columns the great excellence of 
the collection has been pointed out.”—The Nation. 


ad Needs only to be better known in order to serve a wider audi- 
ence.”—N, Y. Times’ Saturday Review of Books. 


“ We can only express the hope that the publishers will continue 
the series.”—Journal of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 


Of Part VIII. 


“In truth a work of superior excellence and great usefulness.” 


—TIrish Builder, Dublin. 


“This great work.’’—The Architectural Review, London. 


“Ts mo per wh happy in illustrating nearly every phase of the 
Y 


designer’s art.’ "ribune. 


“Ts of great value as a record of a class of structures of great 
interest.”—The Builder, London. 


Of Part VII. 


“ The illustrations are extremely attractive.”"—The Architectural 


Review, London. 


* Peculiarly attractive.”’ 


—Baltimore Sun. 


| 


Of Part VI. 


‘““ Whether from the technical or the general aspect these half 


dozen portfolios seem quite indispensable.’ 


“A peculiarly fascinating 


Tribune. 


-Review of Reviews. 


and instructive work.’—N. Y. 


“One of the most delightful as well as valuable contributions to 


the study of American architecture 


Republican. 


Of Part V. 


[Clippings lost.] 


Of Part IV. 


yet published.”’—Springfield 


“This valuable publication grows ininterest with every succeed- 


ing number.”—N. 


Of Part Ill. 


. Evening Post. 


“The further progress of this work only increases our admira- 
tion for the serious spirit and thoroughness with which the work is 
inspired.’’—Art Interchange. 


“ One of the most important American works on architecture is, 
and will remain for some time, this work that is gradually taking 
definite shape.”—The Nation. 


Of Part I. 


‘A set of models of inestimable value.’’"— 


Art Interchange. 
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Van Noorden C Skylights, etal 

Walker & Prat Site Co. * CBoutee (Steam and 

Hot-Water).......... 

Whittier Machine Co.. 
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Fiat Building & Construction Co...{ Building 
Worcester. 
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MICHIGAN. 

Detroit. 

Berry Brothers, Limited .. ....... ( Shing letint 
Grand Rapids. 

Grand Rapids Carved Moulding li iE oneninded 





Retting & Sweet... 
Waddell Mfg. Co 


St. Louis. 
Ludlow Saylor Wire Co.. (Art Metal. Work 


Washington University "School of Engineer- 
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ing and Architecture...........+..+++ | Sehoo 
NEW JERSEY. 
Camden. 
Montross Metal Shingle Co. .. {Metal Shingle 
Jersey City. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos............. ( Graphite 
Paterson. 
Passaic Rolling Mill Co ...... ( Structural Iron 


Perth Amboy, 
Perth Amboy Terra-Cotta Co... .. 
NEW YORK. 
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Lord & Burnham Co. «+++«[ Conservatories 
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NEW YORK, 

Troy. 

Globe Ventilator Co................ Ventilators 

Troy Laundry Machinery Co..{ Washing -Ma- 

ependctdebdadstenindscncudwecnnsecncesuce 
OHIO. 

Canton. 

Berger Mfg. Co., The........... os Ceilings 

Canton Steel tt a Co., The..| Metal Ceilings 
Cincinnati. 

American Steel Roofing Co., The..{ Conductors 
Cleveland. 

Tyler Co., The W. 8...[ Ornamental Iron and 
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Columbus. 

Kinnear Mfg. Co.......... rd tool Rolling- Doors 

Nelson Co, rhe C. T.......[ Capitals (Carved) 

Ohio State U niversity... eensnecess seedseecen [School 
Marietta. 

{ntrostile and Novelty Co...........{Inatrostile 
Saiem. 


Mullins, W. H....... Archt‘eetural Metalwork 
Toledo. 


Buckeye Paint and Varnish Co....... (Paints 
West Cleveland. 
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Keasbey & Mattison Co....{ Magnesia Covering 
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University of Pennsylvania............ [ School 
Pittsburgh. 


National Fireproofing Co......... ( Fireproofing 
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Yo, 1254, PITT FOLDING GATE FOR STORES, OFFICE BUILDINGS AND THEATRES, Etc. 
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Patent Jan. 13, 1891. 


Tue Wm. R. Pitt Composite 
Iron Works, 


111 Firrn Ave., N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE “ Pitt,” “ BosTWICK,” NOVELTY AND 


Ss L OR IRON, FOR STORE FRONTS, VESTIBULES, ELEVATOR EN- 
LOSURES AND CARS, BANK VAULTS, WINDOWS, BRIDGES, FERRY- 
BOATS, Cars, Etc. ALSO ARCHITECTURAL AND ORNAMENTAL IRON, 
RASS AND BRONZE WoRK FOR BUILDINGS, RAILINGS, DRIVEWAY 
AND ENTRANCE GATES, WINDOW GRILLES, MARQUEES, BANK AND 








= | y 
é, ELEVATION 
v4) 


)FFICE GRILLE we RK, STAIRS, LANTERNS, SPECIAL Har KDWARE, BOSTWICK FOLDING 
AND ALL ARTISTIC Whe UGHT WorK. ESTIMATES FURNISHED. FORVES comma 
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A, W. Longfellow, Architect, Boston. 


With linseed oil at 65 cents per gallon, 
raw, how much pure linseed oil is there 


es 


in the so-called “ oil stains?” As much 
as ever, probably. Architects should 


remember that the prices of 


Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains 


have not advanced, and_ that they are 
better than even pure linseed oil stains. 
Their colors are twice ground in pure 
linseed oil, and linseed oil is their fixative, 
but their vehicle is Creosote, “the best 
wood preservative known.’ 

Samples and full information sent on 
request. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sele Manufacturer, BOSTON, MASS. 


28 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


AGENTS: V. H. Schneider, 8 Wooster St., New York; Samuel H. French & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Water- 


house & Price, San Francisco, Cal.; P. H. Matthews, Los Angeles, Cal.; Whitelaw Brothers, St. 
Louis, Mo.; George H. Lawes & Co., St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn.; John H. Corning, Wash- 


ington, D. C.; Brady & Co., Detroit, Mich.; The National Building Supply Co., Baltimore, Md. ; 


Timms, Edwards & Co., Portland, Ore.; Cleveland Builders’ Supply Co., Cleveland, O.; A. 
Muirhead, Toronto; Seymour & Co., Montreal; S. W. R. Dally, Seattle, Wash., and at all other 
central points. 
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NEW ENCLAND 
FELT ROOFING 
WORKS, 

18 Post Office Sq., BOSTON. 


Originators of Felt Roof- 
el 865 ing in New England. 


$60,000. Inventors and ip Manu- 
. facturers of the Celebra ed 
Levi LWittourt Preset 
Eran 6. 


Davis, Trene “BEEHIVE BRAND.” 


[)IXON’Ssuica GRAPHITE PDAINT 


FOR TIN OR SHINCLE ROOFS AND IRON WORK. Tin roofs well painted have not re- 
IT iS ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT AN EQUAL. quired repainting for ro to 15 years. 


If you need any paint it will pay you to send for circular. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 

























ESTABLISHED 1868 
“Ky, “HAYES 
ye Ul ‘; MAS 
Os Sty - f 450) 
niamaveU[s} [) \LNew york. 
- FIREPROOF WIRE-GLASS WINDOWS - 
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HILL’S 
Famous Clothes Dryers 


For flats and yards of private dwellings. The most popular dryer 
in the world. Endorsed and specified by architects everywhere. 
More than 200,000 in use. Sold by the hardware trade. 

Order of your jobber or direct. 


HILL DRYER CO., Worcester, Mass. 


Send for Catalogue F 


CARVED WOOD 
MOULDINGS... 


For Interior Finish 















AS CORNICES, 
CHAIR AND 
PICTURE RAILS, 
CEILINGS, ETC. 








eoece New Catalogue just out. 


GRAND RAPIDS CARVED MOULDING C0. 


9 and 11 Myrtle Street, GRAND RAPIDS, SICH. 


LUDLOW SAYLOR WIRE CO. setcuis mo. 


Elevator Enclosures and Cabs, 
Metal Work In Brass, 
Wire and Wrought-iron,. 
Office and Bank Railings, 
Wire and Iron Fences, etc. 














REMEMBER 


that each part of ‘‘THE GEORGIAN PERIOD”’ has 
been made better than its predecessors 





HITCHINGS & .. Established 50 years 


HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS__....neuummm. 


and largest manufacturers of 
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The highest awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse Con- 
straction aud Heating Apparatus, Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palmhouses, ete., erected complete with 
our Patent [ron Frame Construction. 


Send four cents for Itlustrated Catalogue. 





























POSTAL FOR COLOR CARD 
AND CIRCULAR. 
THE CARTERS 
INK COMPANY 
BOSTON. MASS. 














Pulpits, Altars, Fonts, 
Reading Desks, Pulpit 
Chairs, Communion 
Tables, Bible Stands, 
Collection 
Plates, 







and Special 
Furniture 
for Pulpit 
and Chan- 
cel. Memo- 
rial Pieces. 
Private 
Designs 
executed. 


Makers of 
Fine Lodge 
Furniture. 


RETTING & SWEET, Goan ien bids, ‘titien. 





Original designs, beautifully 

o - Carved to fit any space. 

Also Carved and Embossed Mouldings, Capitals, 
Newel Post Tops, Rope and Twist Balusters. 


Waddell Manufacturing Co. 
No. 3 Plainfield Ave. Grand Rapids, Mich., U.S.A. 


Tilustrated General Catalogue No. 18. Over 1,000 designs, 
dailed for ten cents in stamps. 


ART GLASS WORK 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS IN 


Screens and Transoms, Glass 
Mosaic, Filigree Wire 








Suggestions for Lighting in keeping with 
decoration. Figures furnished on 
Special Work 


Chandler Specialty Mfg. Co. 


138-140 Congress Street 


Mr. Chandler formerly connected ~ 
With Tiffany Glass Co, NY, Boston, Mass, 


“Cohesive 
Construction.” 


An Essay on the 





Theory and History of 
Cohesive Construction. 


By RAFAEL GUASTAVINO - - - Architect. 


Price, $1.25. 





233 MERCER STREET, N. Y. CITY. 


Por Sale by the AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 
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JENKINS BROTHERS’ VALVES 


Perfectly tight under all pressures of steam, oils or acids. 
Warranted to give satisfaction under the worst conditions. 


RECEIVED THE GOLD MEDA AT THE PAN-AMER- 


HIGHEST AWARD ICAN EXPOSITION 
Insist on having the genwine, stamped with Trade Mark. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
ROOFING »° PAVING 


ASPHAL MATERIALS. 


WARREN'S “ANCHOR BRAND” NATURAL ASPHALT ROOFING. WARREN'S NATURAL ASPHALT READY ROOFING. 
Send for circulars, samples and specification forms to 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFG.CO. - + + 81 & 83 Fulton Street, NEW YORK, U.S.A 














Smith’s Shutterless Automatic 
Closing Fire-Proof Metal 
Wet ws) WwW eS. 


‘tie the BEST FIRE-PROOF WINDOWS 
of ANY KIND in the world to-day. 

They are absolutely FIRE and WEATHER 
PROOF. They SAVE INSURANCE, 
REQUIRE NO SHUTTERS, INCREASE 
and better DIFFUSE LIGHT, cannot be 
distinguished from the best woodwork, are 


the ONLY sliding sashes that 


CLOSE AND LOCK 
AUTOMATICALLY 


when subjected to a mild degree of heat, and 





are made in FOURTEEN DIFFERENT 
STYLES for OFFICE, HOTEL and 
APARTMENT buildings, FACTORIES, 
WAREHOUSES, Etc. 

WE OPERATE v TNE LARGE FACTORIES 


Write for Catalogue and information to 


SMITH-WARREN CO. 


93 Federal St, BOSTON, MASS. 


ELECTRIC HOUSE SERVICE PUMPS 


WILLIAM E. QUIMBY 
[incorporated ] 


141 Broadway, New York 





Our sliding sashes can be made to 
pivot to permit cleaning from in- 


side of building if desired. 





CHICAGO 
ROWARD YEOMANS 
1141 MONADNOCK BLDG. 


NATIONAL FIRE-PROOFING CO, 


BOSTON 
CHICACO 


NEW ORLEANS 
SAFETY ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


303 MAGAZINE ST. 





PITTSBURCH 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 
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Have You Ever Seen the INTROSTILE? 


Made entirely of metal with a felt buffer. It does away with 
thresholds and makes a perfectly tight contact with floor when 
door is closed. Allows door to clear rugs and carpets when open. 
Easily app slied — Handsome in appearance. 
Write for illustrated booklet. 


The Introstile @ Novelty Co. 
Marietta, Ohio. 


FLOORS, 


ASPHALT noors, 


SIDEWALKS a agg 
Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 


DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS. 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply te 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited, 


265 BrRoapwar - - New Yor. 





Conservatories, 
Creenhouses, 
Vineries, Etc. 


Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 


LORD &2 BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Broadway 7 7 = New York City. 


cS 


SIDE WALLS 


oe MNO. e « 
WAIN SCOTING. 


TELEPHONE - 46 18°" ST 


P/NEW YORK METAL CEILINC CO. 


537-559-541 WEST 24" ST. NY. 



























Boston Office: 48 Congress St., Room 24. 





Books : 


“Empire Ornaments, Furniture, etc.” 


A reprint of the well-known work of 
M. Charles Normand. 


36 Plates. Price $6.00. 


American Arcuirect anp Burtpinc News Co. 








STEEL VERTICAL FILES 


--FOR.. 


ARCHITECTURAL PLATES 


**Won't Burn" 


Booklets on application : 
** Stecl Vertical Files’’ 
‘« Types’’ of Metallic Fixtures 
** Metallic Library Furnishings" 


ART METAL CONSTRUCTION CO. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
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Important Litigation Relating to Magnesia 
Covering Patents 


THE KEASBEY & MATTISON Cco., the owners of the patents for magnesia covering, have 


commenced a’suit in the United States Circuit Court for the Southern District of New York against the Philip Carey 
Mfg. Co., George D. Crabbs, J. E. Breese, Schoellkopf, Hartford & Hanna Co., J. F. Schoellkopf, Jr., 
James Hartford, W. W. Hanna, C. P. Hugo Schoellkopf and Jesse W. Starr, to restrain the defendants 
from making and selling magnesia covering for boilers and steam pipes containing more than 50 per cent of magnesia, and 
especially coverings containing 85 per cent magnesia. 


The Bill prays for a preliminary writ of injunction, to be continued during the pendency of the suit, and upon the 
final determination thereof to be made perpetual, and also demands an accounting and damages. 


(> All persons are respectfully requested to refrain from purchasing covering infringing these patents, as such 
purchasing must of necessity lead to suit._@) 


Beware of Fraudulent so-called “ Magnesia” Coverings as well as those infringing on patents. 


KEASBEY & Martrrison COMPANY 
AMBLER, PENNA. 


New York Boston Chicago Washington Atlanta New Orleans 


Cleveland Cincinnati Milwaukee 
AUTHORIZED SELLING AGENTS 








Boston - S. C. Nightingale & Childs Norfolk - + - Henry Walke Co. Chicago - - + Walch& Wyeth 
New York - - Robert A. Keasbey Charleston. - .W.M. Bird & Co. Detroit - - + + §&. P. Conkling 
Philadelphia . Magnesia Cevering Co. St. igulea «: +» - « « “«F. Bocier San Francisco DeSolla-Deussing Co. 
Baltimore - - + Wallace & Gale Omaha. - - - - Spencer Otis Seattle .- DeSolia-Deussing Co. 
Richmond . Smith-Courtney Co. Kansas City - - - Spencer Otis 
Quick Escape from 
BEWARE OF INFRINGEMENTS |2°°** FIRE 
AMERICAN Mason Sarety TREAD Co., Boston “The Library of Congress.” ss as 
our Patent self-Locking SUUTILE OPENER 
ERSPECTIVES REND£RED 20 Plates, folio. Price $5.00. popes 
In PEN-anpD-INK AND WATER-COLOR, a 
WaLTER M. CAMPBELL, American Arcuirecr anp Buitpinc News Co. Patent Sky Light Lift and 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Ventilating Sash Locks 








Send for Descriptive Pamphlets 


E. ELDON DEANE, _ |), W. TAYLOR'S PHOTOGRAPH SERIES) Goo, Bickelhaupt Skylight Works 


Architectural Colerist and Draughteman. | 151 MONROE ST., CHICAGO # OF AMER:CAN ARCHITECTURE 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. Removed to Owings Building. 243 and 245 West 47th St. 
New Yor«x Ciry. Send two 5 cent stamps for Catalogue. Tel. 675-38th. NEW YORK 

















The day has passed when ventilation was regarded as a luxury. 
To-day it is recognized as a necessity to the maintenance of health and 
mental activity. Improvement in methods has been largely the result of 
employing positive means—the fan blower—to produce positive results. 
With the Sturtevant or Blower System, the air is put where it is wanted, 
not merely allowed to go; it is heated by coils massed at a central point, without 
danger of leakage or freezing, and the temperature is automatically controlled. 


B. F. STURTEVANT CO., BosToN, MAss. 


NEW YORK # PHILADELPHIA * CHICAGO * LONDON 
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FORGET NOT 


that on completion of the twelfth Part of 


“ THE GEORGIAN PERIOD” 


the work will become a net publication. If you value a discount, 
buy the work before that time comes. 
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I8 PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


The American Architect and Building News Co., 


211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





Advance Subscription Rates: 
Regular Edition, $6.00 per year ; six months, § 3.50 
[Foreign Postage, $2.00 Extra.] 


international Edition, per year in advance, 
os quarterly sad 
~“™ Payment should be made to American Archi- 
tect and Building News Go. direct, either by draft 
or post-office order. 
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WANTED. 

P’ )SITION.—Competent designer, architecture and 

interior decoration, woodwork, furniture, fix- 
tures, etc., whose experience has been with the lead- 
ing houses ia this country, desires to make other 
arrangements for the first of the year. Address 
““ Architect Decorator,” care H. M. Carleton, Temple 
Court Building, New York City. 1395 





WANTED. 
RAUGHTSMAN.— Wanted, experienced archi- 
tectaral draughtsman. Steady employment given 
to right mao. Write stating salary expected. Mer- 
rick & Randall, 704 705 Sedgwick, Andrews & Kennedy 
Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 1 





WANTED. 
O3ITION. — Wanted, position as Ganeral Superin- 
tendent of Construction for firm of architects or 
builders. Twelve years’ experience. Can take off 
quantities and estimate. Would consider position as 
manager for firm of bailding trade supplies. Address 





“B.,” care American Architect, 1393 
WANTED. 
POSITION. — Wanted, position by an architectural 


designer and draughtsman; 15 years’ practical 
experience. For further particulars, address “M.H.,” 
this office. t.f. 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE, 


(Reported for the American Architect and Bullding News.) 





[ Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
is provided by their regular correspondents, the edi- 
tors greatly desire to receive voluntary information, 
especially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


ADVANCE RUMORS. 

Baffalo, N. ¥.— Mugler & Umlanf are to erect a 
three-story brick warehouse at 543 Seneca St., to 
cost $16,000 

The Batfalo Foundry Co. is to erect a two-story 
brick building, 146’ x 320’, to cost $100,000. 

The S ociety of Natural Sciences is to erect a $60,- 
000 building on Elmwood Ave, south of the park 
line. 


Camden, N. J. — It is stated that certain architects 
will submit competitive plans for a court-bouse to 
cost $550,000. Irving Buckle, Chmn. Bidg. Com. 

Piaus are reported as being prepared by Henry D. 
Dagit, 435 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., for a 
convent to be erected at 1500 Haddon Ave. for the 
Dominican Sistegs of the Perpetual Rosary, to cost 
about $40,000. 








The improved Shingle Stain and 
Preservative. Imparts an artistic 
finish to shingles and prolongs 
their life by penetrating the pores 
of the wood and retarding decay. 


Shingletint is made in all desir- 
able shades, is easily applied, the 
colors are permanent, and money 
is saved by its use. 


Full information and finished 
samples of wood mailed free for 
the asking. 

BERRY BROTHERS, Limitea, 


Varnish Manufacturers, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


NEW YORE CHICAGO 
BOSTON CINCINNATI 
PHILADELPHIA sT. LOUIS 
BALTIMORE SAN FRANCISCO 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


( Advance Rumors Continued.) 

Chicago, 111.— C. W. Van Keuren bas designed plans 
for a two-story building to be used as vaudeville 
theatre, stores, office and flats, and to cost about 
$25,000. It will cover 40’ x 110’, and will be erected 
at Cottage Grove Ave. and 38th St. Will be built 
of pressed brick and stone and have steam heat. 

A two-story Colonial style residence will be 
erected in La Grange for K. V. thomas from de- 
signs by Architect George H. Grussing, 59 Clark St. 
it will cover an area of 30’ x 50’, and will be con- 
structed of stone and wood, with shingle roof, hard- 
wood finish, ete. It will cost about $15,000. 

Concord, N. H.— Plans for the new city-hall will be 
ready for inspection in a few days. 


Denver, Col, — Plans bave been drawn by Marean & 
Norton, Equitable Bui ding, fur a four-story brick 
warehouse, 75/ x 120’, Owner, N. B. MeCrary. 
Cost, $35.000. 

Des Moines, Ia. — Proudfoot & Bird were oppointed 
architects by the Marengo School Board for two 
school-buildings to be erected in that city this year. 
One will be a frame building of eight rooms, to cost 
$12,000; the other a high-school building to cost $28,- 
000. The school district has voted $40,000 bonds. 


Eaton, 0. — The City Council is considering the con- 
struction of a sewerage system. A rough estimate 
places the cost at $45,000 per mile. 


Fairmont, W. Va.—The grand lodge of Odd Fellows 
is stated to have selected a site here for a home for 
the aged and indigent members. The buildings will 
cost about $60,000. 

Fall River, Mass. — Plans have been drawn by Ar- 
chitect Louis Destremps for a new club-house for 
the Bowling Green Club. 


Fitchburg, Mass.— Excavations are being made for 
the brick and stone dormitory to be erected at the 
State Normal School. The plans were drawn by 
Arehitect J. Philip Rion, 7 Water St., Boston, 


Fort Worth, Tex. — It is reported that City Engr. 
Joho B, Hawley will superintend the work of con- 
structing a sewerage system in the 5th, 6th, 7th and 
8th Warus, at an estimated cost of $30,000. 


Grossepointe, Mich.—The Township Board has 
awarded the contract for macadamizing Mack Ave. 
to Gilbert Moran & Co. for $34,000. 


Hartford, Conn.— The armory commission are con- 
sidering the site for the new armory and arsenal to 
be erected in this city, and are now ready to con- 
sider plans. Commission: Adjt. Gen. Geo. M. Cole, 
Q. M. Gen. Geo. B. Newton, Gen. John P. Harbison, 
Gen. A. L. Goodrich and Maj. Thos. M. Smith. 

Architects are invited to submit plans in competi- 
tion fer the new engine-house to be erected on 
Smith St. An appropriation of $30,000 has been 
made for site, building and equipment. 

Helyoke, Mass.— The genera) contract for the erec 
tion of the new brick parochial school, 85’ x 125/, 
for the Church of Our Lady of the Rosary has been 
awarded to Toomey & Shea. Cost, $30,000. John 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
Jennings, La.— The plans of W. L. Stephens have 
been accepted for a $75,000 hotel to be erected here. 
M. C. Mahaffey is interested. 

Joliet, 111. —It is stated that plans are being pre- 
pared for a $60,000 warehouse to be erected on Van 
Buren St. and Eastern Ave. Jobn Healherwick 
and L. M. Rubens are interested. 


Knoxville, Tenn.— The Y. M.C. A. has detvided to 
erect a $50,000 building. R.H. Sanson, sec’y. 


Koochiching, Minn.— ©. J. Rockwood, of Minne- 
apolis, and others, propose the erection of a power 
dam here to develop the water power and the 
establishment of pulp and paper mills here. The 
total investment will be about $1,500,000. 


Lake Placid, N. Y.—A syndicate supposed to repre- 
sent leading railroad interests is negotiating for the 
Stevens House, one of the oldest and best known 
Adirondack Hotels. No definite announcement of 
the price bas yet been made, but it is generally 
understood to be $360,000. If the proposed sale is 
made, Geo. A. Stevens, one of the present owners, 
will doubtless still be identified with the manage- 
ment of the hotel. The building will be greatly 
enlarged and will be made one of the finest summer 
places in the country. 

Marion, Ind.—It is stated that the Pan Handle 
R. R. will erect a $20,000 freight depot on Railroad 
Ave. Thos. Rodd, Ch. Engr., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Middletown, Cenn.— Charles Scott, of Philadel- 
phia, is announced as the donor of the new $15.000 

hysical laboratory, whi: h is to be erected at Wes- 
eyan University. Plans for the structure are being 
drawn up by G. A. Rice, of New York City. The 
laboratory will probably be ready for use next year. 


Milwaukee, Wise.—Leenhouts & Guthrie, archi- 
tects, have prepared plans for alterations and 
repairs to the Miller Block, after the fire. Cost, 
$20,000. 

Minneapolis, Minn.— The Daniels Linseed Co. are 
getting the foundation in for their oil mill on the 
Chicago Great Western Ry. tracks and 29th Ave. 
8.E. The main building will be 70’ x 451’, of solid 
brick and cut stone, mill construction throughout, 
gravel roof; cost, $40,000. 

Mississippi City, Mises.— Torgerson & Harkness 
are reported to be preparing plans for a $50,000 
court-house and jail for Harrison County. 


Mt. Angel, Ore. — J. Jacobberger, of Portland, bas 
drawn plane for an addition to the building of the 
Benedictine Fathers, which will cost $65,000. 

New Milford, Conn.— Plans by Architect C. J. 
Birdsall are being figured for a three-story brick 
block, 60’ x 85/. to contain three stores and six 
apartments, to be erected for T. F. Young. Cost, 
$11,000. 

New York, N. Y.— Plans have been tiled by C. P. H. 
Gilbert for the dwelling house to be built for Jos. 
R. De La Mar on a plot 50’ x 100 at the corner of 
37th St. and Madison Ave. It will cost about $400,- 
000. The architectural treatment will be in the 
style of the French Renaissance. In vaults under 
the sidewalk will be an automobile storage room 
and acharging station. The exterior of the build- 
ing will be of light gray granite, and the roof and 
towers will be covered with red tile. 

An old landmark in lower Broadway is to be torn 
down to make way for a modern building. The 
landmark is 5! Broadway, one of the oldest build- 
ings in the commercial district. The new building 
will be erected by Wells, Fargo & Co., who have 
obtained a ground rent lease for twenty years to 
the property, which extends from Broadway through 
to Trinity Pl. 


North Adams, Mass,— Architect J. M. Vance, of 
Pittsfield, has completed plans for a three-story 
brick normal school dormitory, 44’ x 156’, to be 
erected here. 


Pasadena, Cal.—The plans of C. F. Driscoll, of Los 
Angeles, have been accepted for an edifice for the 
Baptist Church, to be erected on Marengo and 
Union Sts., to cost $30,000. 


Philadelphia, Pa.— The Germantown Cricket Club 
has awarded to Ashton 8S. Tourison, 6805 German- 
town Ave., contracts for two new buildings on the 
Manbeim Cricket Grounds, at Morris and Manheim 
Sts., Germantown, to cost $75,000. 

Jesse R. Pharoah, 1638 N. Carlisle St., has the 
contract for erecting the Bethlehem Evangelical 
Lutheran Church on Diamond and 30th Sts., for 
about $55,000. 

San Francisco, Cal. — Bids will soon be wanted by 
the Bd. of Pab. Wks. for the reconstruction of 
sewers in the district bounded by 5th, 7th, Howard 








W.. Donohue, Springfield, architect. 


and Brannan Sts. Estimated cost, $50,000. 
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Put into the White House by the U, S, Government. 


When You 
Specify 


for a job of high-class 









For venting , use vent-top. For venting, use vented outhet. 
F. E, CUDELL’S 


PATENT SEWER-GAS AND BACK-WATER TRAP, 


For Wash-Bowls, em Bath and Wash-Tub. 


al ie zt i va rn 


exposed plumbing, use 


“BENEDICT-NICKEL” 
Seamless Tubing. 


When NEW, its brilliant silvery surface is not 
surpassed by any nickel-plated tubing. 

When OLD, ‘this first appearance is maintained. It 
will not wear “brassy,” because there is no brass to be 
exposed—it’ s “White Metal Clear Through.” 

The bright nickel lustre is easily restored by an occa- 
sional rubbing. 
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There’s 
Nothing Better 


and nothing quite so good to 
preserve the life of a smoke 
stack, corrugated iron 
structure, steel frame 
buildings and metallic 
roofs, as 


Wisconsin 
Graphite 
Paint 


It does not scale, blister or 
peel off from the effects of heat 
or cold, chemical vapors or 
acids and isa 


Foe to Rust 


Comes in 5 shades and colors. 











Prices and tables are given in our Price List and Table 
Book.’ You may have this book free. It also contains many 
useful tube, sheet and wire tables of copper and brass, of which 


we are among the largest manufacturers. 

































BENEDICT & BURNHAM MFc. Co. 
WATERBURY, CONN. 






NEW YORK, 253 BROADWAY. BOSTON, !72 HICH STREET. 















































Sheet Metal Skylights 





UR leading specialty is the WE will be pleased 
( METAL SKYLIGHT in . 

its highest development, to mail you, with 
which we build to suit every 
possible condition of location 


out charge, our finely-il 
and service. Now, “highest lustrated catalogue “B” 
development"’ means, with us, hate ; > - 
a construction that forbids leak Ws " hic h will throw a-deal 
age, dripping or sweating, and ae of light on the ‘*‘sky- 


is both self-ventilating and fire- . 2 »C ; 
4 proof. light question’ for you. 
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Dan Noorden Company, 


944 Massachusetts Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 











HALF ENOUGH WATER 


is quite enough for some people, but most people 
want water every day. If 


Rider or Ericsson Hot-Air Pumps 





Write today for free 
sample and prices. 


WISCONSIN GRAPHITE CO., 
Address Box No. 23, North Side 


PITTSBURG, PA. are used you can have water every day in the year, 


and your cook or stable=boy is the only engineer 
S needed. 25,000 in daily use. 
Catalogue “‘B” on application to nearest store. 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE, 


(Advance Rumers Continued.) os Ww " ve 
Tabor, 8. D.—The corner-stone was laid for the Warren St., New York. £0 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
parochial school of the Bohemian Catholics, Cost 239 Franklin St., Boston. 40 N. 7th St., Philadelphia. i : 
complete, $30,000. 692 Craig St., Montreal, P, Q. Teniente Rey 71, Havana. ae 
Waltham, Massa.—An important addition will be 22a Pitt St., Sydney, N N.S. W. 
made to the Waltham Hospital this fall in the | ——————______ PRS es Ce ST, 











shape of an additional ward building. The subject by 
has been under consideration by the corporation for Telephone Call, 1 a8 1 John raf 


' 

7 

+ 

{ 

' 

: about a year. Construction will be begun as soon a 

as the contract is awarded, and the structure will H EN RY S NORTH ROP Manufacturer of aE 
be completed early in the spring. The building - ’ oe 
will cost about $20,000, and is the gift of a philan- | Special attention to deep panels, ong 


thropic person whose name is withheld. curved work, etc., to archi- ‘so Stam ped Steel Cei | i ngs 


Washington, D. C.— Certain architects have been tect’s designs. 











invited to submit competitive plans for the Muni- 
cipal Building, to cost not more than $900,000. 40 Cherry a New York 4 
Plans must be submitted by December 8. Also Room 74, EQUITABLE BUILDING, BOSTON. is 

Waterbury, Conn. — It is stated that an appropria- ii 

tion of $95,000 has been made for a new post-ofice | ~———"— —— a 

F building to be erected here, and plans will be started _ BUILDING , INTELLIGENCE. | __ BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 
atonce. J. Knox Taylor, treas. dept., Washington, sili ‘ J iladass warnaienety % 
supervising architect. : (Houses Continued. ) (Houses Continued. , 

Winnipeg, Man. — Parties from the United States| ty dwell., 25’ x 26’, shingled roof, furnace heat; Leahy, 80 Hyde Park Ave.; a , Jas. Hutchinson; b., i: 
are said to propose the erection of a modern hotel| $4500; o., Ellen M. Brennan; b., F. J. Farquahar-| E. R. McLane, 43 Tower St., Forest Hills. 4 
to cost $500,000. son, 1815 Dorchester Ave. Ae ; 

APARTMENT-HOUSES. Judson St., Roxbury, No. 8, reg A dwell., 28’ x MERCANTILE BUILDINGS. 
. — Boylston St., nr. Hereford St., five-| 53’, ee a roof, furnace heat; $5,500; o. & b.,| Boston, Mass.— Pitts St., Nos. 41-49, five-st’y mer- ee 

"ae th hee tart. 31 x 52, poten oS "rede, 0. A.&A.R. Rice, 10 Judson St. cantile building, 30’ x 74’, comp. roof, steam; $25,- 4 
steam heat; $40,000; o., Hereford Trust; a., Parker Hewins otis Tole, ten No. *. vag 8 pay 000; 0, Bernard Sperling, Wilmington; a., B. D. 

& Thomas, 1 Somerset St.; b., F. L. Whitcomb, 113 i 33 eg: - 7 a ra. ? aan by 5 0., -~ Crowell, Bar Harbor, Me. 
Broadway, Cambridge. — A. Powell; a., F. A. Powell. Contracts no TENEMENT-HOUSES. 
HOUSES. Walk Hill St., Mattapan, two-st’y dwell., 24’ x | New York, N. Y.— Z. Tharteenth St., Nos. 334-336, 

Boston, Mass.— River St., nr. Blue Hill Ave.,twe-| 43’, shingled roof, furnace; $4,600; 0., Mrs. Anastasia 8ix-8t’y bk. tenements, 46” x 90’ 3/7; $50,000; 0., Chas, 
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Architectural Sheet Metal 


Ornamental Work 
Cornices, Skylights 


Tile Roofing 
Statuary 


Send for illustrated 
catalogue. 
Architects’ special 
designs accurately 
produced in sheet 
metal. 

Write for our prices. 


W. H. MULLINS 


107 Depot St. 
SALEM, = OHIO 


PASSAIC ROLLING MILL €0., 


PATERSON, N. d. 





4 inches 


Steel Beams >= 


ALL STRUCTURAL SHAPES. 
NEW YORK OFFICE. . 45 BROADWAY. 
Boston Office, No. '31 State Street. 





should include Lockers 
and you should specify 
Expanded Metal 


Cleanest, Safest, Best, Strongest 
MERRITT & CO. 
1028 Ridge Ave. 
Philadelphia 


















fudson Building 
New York 


OF NEW YORK 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 


FOR EVERY 
PURPOSE 


Buildings 
Bridges 
Roofs 


Trusses 














EXPANDED METAL 


For Fireproofing and Concrete Construction 
ASSOCIATED EXPANDED METAL COMPANIE 


Room 1209, 256 Broadway 
NEW YORK 














13 TERRACE 


surraco, ©. Y. ROBERT A. 


LITH WALL AND FLOOR INSULATION 


KEASBEY siéw' vork® city 


FIBRE FELT AND ROCK FIBRE WOOL DEADENING 
MAGNESIA BUILDING LUMBER (Magnesialith) 
MAGNESIA FLAWLESS FLOORS (Magnesialith) 


ASBESTO 


S BUILDING PAPERS, ROOFING AND 


MINERAL WOOL 





J. S. THORN CO. 


Architectural Sheet-Metal Works 


Metal Building Trimmings, Ventilating Sky- 
lights, Metallic Roofing Tiles, Building Specialties, 
Builders’ Light Iron Work of every description. 


Nos. 1225 to 1229 Callowhill Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE 








( Tenement-Houses Continued.) 
I. Weinstein, cor. 104th St. & Madison Ave; a., 
Geo. F. Pelham, 503 Fifth Ave. 

Avenue D, cor. 4th St., six-st’y bk. tenements, 3 
2 2-5" & 50’ x 73’; $40,000; o., Louis Lippmann, 168 
E. 103d St.; a., Bernstein & Bernstein, 111 Broad- 
way. 

E. Sixth St., No. 611, six-st’y bk. tenement, 25’ x 
77’ 10)’; $30,000; o., L. Block, 83 E. 113th St.; a., 
Bernstein & Bernstein, 111 Broadway. 

E. Righth St., Nos. 322-324, six-st’y bk. tenements 
& stores, 39 6’ x 61’ 5/7; $45,000; o., Max Katzen, 52 
Broadway; a., Bernstein & Bernstein, 111 Broad- 
way. 

First Ave., cor. 66th St., five-st’y bk. tenement, 
23) x 89’, slate roof; $32,009; o., Emanuel Doctor, 
410 E. 66th St.; a., John Hauser, 1961 Seventh Ave. 

Prince St., cor. Thompson St., six-st’y bk. tene- 
ment, 44 9” x 85' 44/7; $40,000; o., Bender & Baum, 
167 Rivington St.; a., Bernstein & Bernstein, 111 
Broadway. 

Rivington St., cor. Chrystie St., six-st’y bk. tene- 
ments & stores, 25/ }/’ x 90’ 2/7; $40,000; o., Julius 
Weinstein, 199 Broadway; a., Bernstein & Bern- 
stein, 111 Broadway. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Cambridge, Mass. — Mt. Auburn St. and Mijlin P1l., 
six-st'y bk. & st. dormitory, 62’ x 79’; $32,000; o. & 
b., Henry Green. 

New York, N. ¥.— One Hundred and Second St., 
n 8, 100’ w Columbus Ave., three-st’y bk. & st. engine 
house, 50’ x 80’, tile & copper roof; $60,000; o., City 
of New York; a., Horgan & Slattery, 1 Madison 
Ave. 








COMPETITIONS. 


UNICIPAL BUILDING. 
‘ [At Sewickley, Pa. 
The Boro. Council will receive competitive plans 
for the erection of a municipal building, to cost not 
more than $40,000. For particulars address D. H. 
CAMPBELL, Boro. Engr. 1394 














PROPOSALS. 
EWERS. 
[At Washington, D.C.) 
Sealed proposals will be received at the office of 
the commissioners until September 13 for con- 
structing sewers in the District of Columbia. Spect- 
fications and blank forms of proposals may be obtained 
at this office. HENRY B. F. MACFARLAND, com- 
missioner, D. C. 1393 


DDITION TO GUARD-HOUSE. 
(At Fort Greble, R.I.) | 

Office of Constructing Quartermaster, Daily News | 
Building, 209 Thames St., Newport, R.I. Sealed pro- 

posals for constructing frame addition to guard- | 

house, Fort Greble, R. 1., will be received here until | 
September 17. 1902. Information furnished on 
application. CAPTAIN THOMAS H. SLAVENS, 

quartermaster. 1393 











ARRACK. 
[At Elizabeth City, Va.) 
National Soldiers’ Home, Elizabeth City County, 
Va., Treasurer’s Office. Sealed proposals will 
received at this office until September 12, 1902, 
for building a frame barrack at Southern Brapch, 
National Home for D. V.S. Plans, specifications and 
printed instructions can be examined at this office, 
and blank proposals supplied on application thereto. 
W. H. H. PECK, treasurer. Approved: Wm. Thomp- 
son, governor. 1393 


IADUCT. 

[At Mansfield, 0.) 
Sealed bids will be received at the office of the city 
clerk until September 13, 1902, for building a stee! 
viaduct, on concrete masoary; length, 320 feet; width, 
30 feet; maximum elevation, 25feet. Plans in accord- 
ance with general specifications, on file in office of 

city clerk. D. 8S. KOONTZ, city clerk. 1393 





CHOOL. 
[At Washington, D. C.) 
Sealed proposals will be received at the office of the 
commissioners, D. C., umtil September 15, 1902, 
for constructing an eight-room school-building on 
lots 8, 9, 7 and 10, square 938, southeast corner 9th 
and D Sts., northeast. Blank forms of proposals and 
specifications, together with all necessary informa- 
tion can be obtained upon application therefor at the 
office of the inspector of buildings after September 3, 
1902, and bids upon these forms only will be con- 
sidered. By order of the Board of Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia. WILLIAM TINDALL, 
secretary. 1393 


IPRAP STONE. 
[At Beedy Island.) 
U. S. Engineer Office, Witherspoon Building, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sealed proposals for furnishing and 








PROPOSALS. 





depositing riprap stone for protecting timber bulk- 
head in Boateone River near Reedy Island will be 
received at this office until September 15, 1902. 
Specifications, blank forms and ail available informa- 
tion will be furnished on application to the office. 
8S. COSBY, captain, corps of engiveers. 1393 


EWERS. 
[At St. Louis, Mo.) 
Proposals are wanted by the Board of Public Im- 
provement until September 16 for the construction 
of sewers in Rock Spring joint sewer district. Items: 
10’ x 12/ concrete and brick sewer; 1,020 feet of 10.5; 
310 feet of 10 foot, 1,540 feet of 8 foot and 1,630 feet of 
7.5 foot brick sewers with all necessary appurten- 
ances. HIRAM PHILLIPS, president. 1393 


AREHOUSE. 
[At Dallas, Tex.) 
Bids are wanted for moving our warehouse or tear- 
ing down and rebuilding same. Call for particulars. 
DALLAS COOPERAGE CO. 1393 


EATING PLANTS. 

(At Fort Logan, Col.) 
Denver,Col. Sealed proposals will be received here 
until September 15, 1902, for installing steam 
heating plants in barrack buildings and officers’ 
quarters at Fort Logan, Col. Information furnished 
on application to the undersigned. COLONEL J. W. 

POPE, chief quartermaster. 1393 


OSPITAL. 
[At Texarkana, Ark.} 
@Bids will be received until September 15 by 
R. M. Milligan, architect, 1201 Chemical Building, St. 
Louis, Mo., for erecting a hospital for the St. Louis 
Southwestern Ry. Co. of Texarkana. Separate bids 
will be received as follows: On all work excepting 
plumbing and sewering, gas fitting, electric wiring, 
steam heating, marble and tile work, finishing hard- 
ware and refrigerators; on gas fitting, sewering and 
plumbing; on marble and tile work; on electric-light 
wiring. 1393 
EWERS. 
[At Cleveland, O.| 
Bids are wanted September 17 for the construc- 
tion of sewers in several streets. CHAS. P. SALEN, 
Dir. of Pub. Wks. 1393 


EWERS, ETC. 
[At Two Rivers, Wis.) 
Bids will be received by the Bd. of Pub. Wks. until 
September 17 for furnishing material and laying 
20,985 feet of 8 to 20-inch pipe sewers, 15 manholes, 29 
manhole flush tanks, 18 manhole catch basins, 48 in- 
lets and 2 outlets, 4 catch basins, including connec- 
tions, etc. EUGENE ALLIE, chmn. 1393 
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tion at our warerooms. 





Rare Persian Rugs 


Architects and decorators satisfy their most fastidious taste by inspecting our 
large collection of Oriental Rugs and Carpets— antique and modern—now on exhibi- 


Each specimen of our large and varied assortment has been selected for our 
trade by competent resident buyers in the Orient. Th 
celebrated Eastern looms is represented in each individual piece of work. 

Unusual sizes and designs available constantly. 
ing color schemes and decorative ideas. 


KENT-COSTIKYAN 


MAKERS AND IMPORTERS 
Fine Persian Rugs and Carpets 
WHOLESALE 


890 Broadway, Cor. 19th St.. New York 


Telephone 2069 18th Street 


The highest standard of the most 


We make a specialty of match- 
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that on completion of the twelfth part of 


“The Georgian Period” 


the work will become a net 


discount, buy the work 


publication. If you value a 


before that time comes. 








PROPOSALS. 





AVING. 
[At Cincinnati, O.) 
Bids are wanted September 18 for repairing a por- 
tion of Race St. with asphalt; also for improving 
Huron St. by paving with brick. GEO. F. HOLMES, 
Clk. Bd, of Pub. Service. 1393 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
hitect, Washington, D. C., August 28, 1902. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 2 0’clock 
P.M. on the 9th day of October, 1902, and then opened 
for the construction (except heating apparatus, elec- 
tric wiring and conduits) of the U. S. Custom-house 
and Post-office at Newport News, Virginia, in accord- 
ance with the drawings and specification, copies of 
which may be had at this office or at the office of the 
Custodian of the Site (Collector of Customs) at New- 
port News, Va., at the discretion of the Supervising 
Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervis- 
ing Architect. 1394 
L; BRARY. 


[At Beatrice, Neb.] 
Sealed proposals for the erection and eompletion of 
a library building at the City of Beatrice, Neb., will 
be received up to 12 o’clock, noon, September 
23d, 1902, by A. H. KIDD, secretary, at his office 
in Beatrice, Neb. 1394 


Heser™s: 





[At Columbas, 0O.] 

Bids will be received by the Bd. of Trus. of Colum- 
bus State Hospital until September 25 for furnish- 
ing material and erecting Awl Hospital and Greer 
Hospital. E.G. CARPENTER, M.D.,sec’y. Frank 


L. Packard, archt., New Hayden Building, Columbus, | 
1: 


PROPOSALS. 


OILER. 
{At National Military Home, Kan.) 
Bids will be received at the office of W. W. Martin, 
treas., until September 23 for an additional boiler 
at the Western Branch, N. H.D. V.S. J. G. ROW- 
LAND, governor. 1394 


ATTICE WORK. 
[At New Braunfels, wan) 
Bids are wanted September 22 fer the removal o 
iron railing in front of cells in the Co. jail and for 
replacing same with full proof crown steel lattice 
work, R. BODEMANN, Co, Judge. 1394 














Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D. C., August 21,1902. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this oftice until 2 o’clock 
Pr. M. on the 19th day of September, 1902, and then 
opened for the installation of a conduit and electric 
wiring system for the U. §. Custom-house and Post- 
office at Brunswick, Georgia, in accordance with the 
drawings and specification, copies of which may be 
obtained at this office or at the office of the Superin- 
tendent of Construction at Brunswick, Georgia, at 
| the discretiou of the Supervising Architect. JAMES 
| KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 1393 


area. 
[At Ruston, La.) 
| _ Sealed proposals will be received until September 
| 12 for the erection of a court-house at Ruston, La. 
| The contractors may submit proposals in regular 
form. Plans and specifications can be seen at the 
| Office of the parish clerk in Ruston, La., at the Build- 
| ers’ Exchange, Louisville, Ky., and at the offices of 
| the J. Riely Gordon Co.,32 Waverly Pl., New York 





City, and Vicksburg, Miss. J. L. BOND, president 
police jury, Ruston, La. 1393 





The W. S. Tyler Company 
Cleveland 











Bronze Candelabra 


Ornamental! Iron and Bronze 

















PROPOSALS. 
HURCH. ‘ 
[At Beaumont, Tex.] 
Bids are wanted September 12 for erecting a 
Catholicchurech. J.B. Brechin, architect, Beaumont. 
1393 


GoHoor. 


{At Cincinnati, 0.) 
Sealed proposals will be received up to and in- 
cluding September 15th, 1902, for the erection 
of a brick school-house in Cincinnati, Appanoose 
County, Ia., according to plans and specifications of 
J.C. & W. Woodward, Council Bluffs, Ia. For plans 
and specifications address the architects or the under- 
signed secretary. L. H. ATHERTON, secretary. 
J. M. STURDIVANT, president. 1393 


NTERIOR FINISH, ETC. 
I [At Chicago, I1}.] 

Treasury Department, Office of the Chicago Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. Sealed proposals will be 
received at this office until September 24, 1902, 
for the interior finish and completion of the post- 
office, court-house, etc., Chicago, LII., in accordance 
with the drawings and specifications, copies of which 
may be had on application at this office. Henry Ives 
Cobb, architect, U. S. Government Building at Chi- 
cago, Treasury Department, Washington, D. C. 

1393 
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Church Lighting 


Fixtures of every 
Special designs 


in all its branches successfully undertaken. 
description from the plainest to the most ornate. 


on request. 


20,000 Churches 


alone in all parts of the world testify to the successful lighting 
qualities of the Frink Reflector. Floods the room with a brill- 
iant light, evenly diffused to every corner of the 
pleasant to the eyes. No injurious glare from the direct light. 
hall, ete. 





room, and 


The ideal light for any assembly room, church, theatre, 
Brilliant, economical, durable. 


Frink’s Reflectors 


To light any 





never fail. They are made to meet all conditions. 
at any time, in any way, and light it successfully is not an 
Difficulties arise where least expected. We have 


a specialty of just such lighting for nearly half a century. 


room, 
easy matter. 
made 
Our experience in this or any other line of lighting is at your 
service for the asking. 

All sizes and styles. Quality fully 
Reflectors for every pur- 
and store interior 


Send data for estimate. 
They light. They last. 
pose ; church and hall lighting, show window 
lighting, picture lighting, cove and arch lighting, etc., etc. 


. IL P. FRINK 


551 Pearl St. NEW YORK 


guaranteed 


















THE 


ARTIST 


An Illustrated Monthly Record 
of Arts, Crafts, and Industries 


35 Cents. Yearly, $3.50 | 


A beautifully illustrated Magazine, which 
covers in its survey the field of Art in European 
countries and is devoted to the Arts and Crafts’ | 
} movement in America. 


THE DIAL | 
“THE ART ‘sT is one of the best of the art | 
journals.” 
THE CRITIC 
“Tue Artist is a handsome cosmopolitan | 
magazine, very profusely illustrated.” 
THE ARGUS 
“One of the handsomest magazines aa | 
lished is Tue Artist.” 
LITERARY WORLD 


“ - Handsome and engaging candidate | 
for the favor of those whose tastes or occupa- 
tions center in the world of,applied art. 

We recommend it warmly to all art students ani | 
to all artisans who desire to rise in their profes- | 
sions.” 


—— AND NEWSDEALER 


“ We see in Tue Artist a publication of con- 
stantly increasing merit. The classically artistic 
exterior is the equal of anything we have seen.’ 








PUBLISHED BY 
TRUSLOVE HANSON & COMBA Ltd 
67 Pifth Avenue, New York 



























“LIBRARY OF CONGRESS.” 


TWENTY GELATINE PLATES, 


‘ 
‘ 


14” x 163” in Portfolio. 


PRICH, $5.00. 


‘This excellent series of Architectural Illustrations forms No. VI of 
the Series of Monographs of American Architecture. 


Published by 


THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEWS CO. 






| 
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MINERAL WOOL <0 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 


Samples and Circulars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., !43 Liberty Street, 











NEW YORK. 











[Now Ready: The Second Volume of the ‘‘ Topical 


Architecture’’ Library| 





‘Door and 
Window Grilles” 


104 Plates: 10in. x 14}in. 


| Uniform with the first volume |‘ /talian Renaissance 
Doorways’’| of this Library 


ie onsen ere 


MARCH 


THE next time you pass along the streets of one of our 
large cities, note what rapid progress is making in the use of 
wrought-metal grilles, screens and gates of various kinds for the 
ornamental protection of doorways and the window-openings 
of lower stories. 

The great interest shown in this particular form of artistic 
artisanship just now is our reason for devoting the second 


volume of this Library to door and window grilles. 


PRICE: Bound in Cloth 
In Portfolio ° 





American Architect and Building News Co. 
211 Tremont Street, Boston 


———————emenmeeeeeeene 








NEW ENGLAND MATERIAL-MEN AND CONTRACTORS, 


___ BLUE PRINTING. SEAM-FACE GRANITE. 
CHAS. E. MOSS, 
Rapid ait! Papers. GILBRETH seer - ohana GRANITE 
Broad St., Boston. | Sart 
Telephone: Boston, 2751-2. | a ar Leh eees. 


CONTRACTOR & BUILDERS. satan en 
WILLIAM L. RUTAN, | VINC AND MOD 


1016 Tremont Bldg., Boston. ELLINC. 


ROOFING DUCK. HUGH CAIRNS, 
C. H. BATCHELDER & CO., | 48A Sudbury Street, Boston. 
234 State St., | 
| 


Cor. India St., Boston, Mass. WATERPROOF CELLARS. 


SASH CORD. 
FRANK B. GILBRETH, 
SILVER LAKE CO., | Park Row Bldg.. New York. 
78 Chauncy St., Boston. 176 Federal St., Boston. 








Professional 
Ethics. —— 


The following ... 
..- CODE OF ETHICS... 





“iv Prepared in Conformity with the 
sk Best Standards of Practice, and 
A Recommended to its [embers by 


“i* =| the Boston Society of Architects, 
i ee 


ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1 
- - 1895... 


Section 1. No Member should enter into 
partnership, in any form or degree, with any 
builder, contractor, or manufacturer. 

* 

SEcTION 2. A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he in 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 

* 

SECTION 3. No Member should be a party to 

a building contract except as “owner.” 
. 

SEcTION 4. No Member shon‘d guarantee an 

estimate or contract by personal bond. 
* 

Section 5. It is unprofessional to offer draw 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation 

7 

SECTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than by a notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

P * 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera- 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

* 

SEcTION 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 

* 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority oj 
a professional journal. 

* 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award. 

* 

SECTION 11. No Member should submit draw. 
ings except as an original contributor in any 
duly instituted competition, or attempt to 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 

. 

SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi 
tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini, 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention. 

7 

SEcTION 13. No Member shall compete in 
amount of commission, or offer to work for 
less than another, in order to secure the work. 

* 

SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter inte 
competition with or to consult with an archi: 
tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute ” or “ Society.” 

* 

SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 
“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 
bearer has the professional knowledge and 
natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
illustration and supervision of all building 
eperations which he may undertake, 

+ 

SECTION 16. A Member should so conduct his 

practice as to forward the cause of profes 

sional education and render all possible help 
to juniors, draughtsmen and stucents. 
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‘ Berger's Cleassih) Metal Ceilings 


Are symmetrical and pleasing to the eye and com- 

’ mand the admiration of all. They can be used in 
all classes of buildings, are easy toapply. and highly 
ornamental. They don’t shrink, crack, get water- 
soaked or fall off. They are safe and sanitary. Their 
durability makes them the most economical ceil- 

= ings in existence. Our “Classified designs” em- 
} brace a variety of styles,and there is no building 
that we cannot match in its style of architecture. 

J Send for ovr booklet *‘A New Idea in Metal Ceil- 
i: ings”’—’tis free. 


f 
'. THE BERCER MFC. CO., CANTON, O. 


Eastern Branch—210 EB. 23d St., N. Y. 
Western Branch—19-21 S. Main St., St. Louis, Mo. 











Northwestern Te Terra-Cotta Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Architectural! Terra ~ Cotta, 


WORKS & MAIN OFFICE: CITY OFFICES; 
Oor. Olybourn & Wright- | Room 1118 Bookery Bldg. 
wood Avenues. oor. La Salle & Adams 8t 


CHICAGO. 


Estimates spose on application. Send for 
atalogue and Samples. 


PERTH AMBOY 
TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 


——<—_— oF 


PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 
OFFICE, 160 Fifth Ave., NEW YorK, 
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JNO. WILLIAMS 


BRONZE FOUNDRY AND WORKS 
WROUCHT IRON WORKS 
544 to 556 WEST 27th STREET, NEW YORK 


WROUCHT 
IRON 


BOSTON AGENTS+ 


BRONZE a 
“Topical Architecture © 


Classified Architectural Motives and Details. 
Published Monthly. 








NUMBER. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 


_ 


Lions. 

Ecclesiastical Domes,—IV. 
Renaissance Pulpits. 
Ecclesiastical Domes.—V. 
Renaissance Capitals.—III. 
Iron Gates and Railings.—V. 
Renaissance Cornices.—II. 
Fonts and Stoups.—I. 

Iron Gates and Railings.—VI. 
Renaissance Capitals.—IV. 
Eagles. 

Ecclesiastical Domes. — VI. 
Gates and Railings.— VII. 
Domical Buildings —VII. 


Renaissance Doorways.—I. 
Renaissance Doorways.—II. 
Renaissance Capitals.—I. 
Renaissance Capitals.—II. 
Iron Gates and Railings.—I. 
Iron Gates and Railings.—II. 
Renaissance Chimneypieces. 
Tombs. 

Arabesques. 

Sgrafiito. 

Ecclesiastical Domes.—I. 
Ecclesiastical Domes.—II. 
Renaissance Cornices.—I. 
Iron Gates and Railings.—III. 
Iron Gates and Railings.—-IV. 31. Fonts and Stoups.—II. 
Ecclesiastical Domes.—III. 32. Wells and Fountains. —I. 


40 cents per copy. 3 copies, $1.00. Per year, $3.00. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEWS CO. 


[See Alphabetical Index on Cover 2 for Pagination.] 


<=—CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. <> 


[Advertisers can be indexed only under a single head free of charge.) 
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ARCHITECTURAL METALWORK. CAPITALS. 

Mullins, W. H., Salem, O............. Lombard & Co., A. P., Boston 
ART GLASS WORK. CAPITALS (Carved). 

Chandler Specialty Mfg. Co., Boston..| ©. T. Nelson Co., The, Columbus, Ohio 
ART METALWORK. CARVING. 


Art Metal Construction Co., James-| J] ombard & Co., A. P., Boston. 
town, N.Y Waddell Mfg. Co. , Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Ladlow Sayer Wire Co., St. Louis, CEMENT. 


Alsen’s Cement Works, N. Y.... 
Atlas Cement Co., New York 


CLOTHES-DRYER. 
Hill Dryer Co., Worcester, Mass...... 


FAN SYSTEM. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F., Boston, Mass.. 
FILING DEVICES. 


Art Metal Construction Co., James- 
town, N. ¥ 


PILTER. 

Loomis-Manning Filter Co., Phila., Pa. 
FIREPROOPFING. 

vere: Supentes ers On. moe 


CORDAGE. 
Samson Cordage Works, Boston. .(eow) 
CREOSOTE STAINS. 
8. Cabot, Boston 
CUTLER PAT. MAILING SYSTEM. 
Cutler Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y..... 
DEAFENING QUILT. 
Samue) Cabot, Boston, Mass. 
DOORS (Steel Rolling). 
Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O. 
DRAUGHTSMAN. 


ARCHITECT’L ORNAMENTATION, 
Lombard & Co., A. P., Boston 


ASPHALT. rmarneet LATHING. 


Neuchatel Asphalt Co., New York... 
ASPHALT ROOPING. 

Warren Chemical & Mfg. Co., N. Y. 
BLUE PRINTS. 


Moss, Chas. E., Boston 
Spaulding Print Paper Co., Boston 


BOILER (Steam and Hot-Water). 
Walker & Pratt Mfg. Co., Boston.... 

BOILERS (Side-Feed). 
Gorton & Lidgerwood Co., 

BRICKS (Red Oxide). 
Wisconsin Graphite Co., Pittsb’g, Pa. 


New York. 


COMPOSITION ORNAMENT. 
Lombard & Co., A. P., Boston 
CONDUCTORS. 
American Steel Roofing Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
CONSERVATORIES. 
Lord & + Co., I n-On- 
Hudson, N. ¥ — 
CONTRACTING. 


— Building & Construction Co., 
almer, Mass 
Rutan, William L., Boston. 


CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER. of 
Rutan, William L., Boston 


The, 








E. Eldon Deane, New York. .......... 
ELECTRIC SIGNALS. 
nd Supply & Repair Co., New 
ork 


auavavens. ETC. 


Morse, Williams & Co., Eoeeennte. 
Whittier Machine Co., 


ELEVATOR SIGNALS. 
Herzog Teleseme Co., 

ENGINES (Hot-Air). 
Rider-Ericsson Engine Co., New York. 

EXPANDED METAL’ LOCKERS, 
Merritt & Co., Philadelphia, Pa 


New York 





Hayes, Geo., New York. 
FIREPROOF SHUTTERS. 

Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O. 
FLOOR POLISH. 

Butcher Polish Oo., Boston. 
GALVANIZED IRON. 

American Sheet Steel Co., New York. 
GATES. 

Wm. R. Pitt, New York....... 
GRATES, ETC. 

Wm. H. Jackson &Co., New York.... 
GREASE (Graphite). 

Wisconsin Graphite Co,, Pittsb’g, Pa. 
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